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A New SUPERFUEL 
at the price of regular 


@ Your Standard Oil Agent now has for you a 


T h af C 0 m D | ete new Standard Red Crown, wine-colored and 


different from any regular gasoline you have 


SU PE RFU EL ever used before. We have produced this new 


gasoline with just one idea, to furnish you a 











Some regular gasolines equal Stand- = . 
celine te emmerteeadinel product that is excellent, not in just one but in 
ities—not one surpasses it. And we all desirable qualities, to furnish you a com- 
b fi . . ° e 
etieve thet not one equels it in of pletely rounded out superfuel without asking 
the essentials of good gasoline. 4 . - i. 
you to pay a premium for it. We want you to 
1 Top anti-knock rating for its . . . . 
price class. try it. We know you can’t buy anything better 


Unsurpassed in starting, ac- unless you pay more. 
celeration or mileage. : 


Free from harmful sulphur Standard Products for the Farm 


and gum. 
Atlas Tires + Perfection Kerosene + Stanolex Fuel No.1 


maximum power. Polarine Greases * Polarine Transmission Oil + Polarine 

Absolute uniformity in per- Flushing Oil - Superia Cream Separator Oil - Eureka Harness 

formance. Oil - Mica Axle Grease + Eureka Belt Dressing «+ Finol 
Semdac Auto Polish + Semdac Furniture Dressing 

Semdac Liquid Gloss + Refined Paraffin Wax + Stanolind 

Liquid Paraffin Heavy + Stanolax (Heavy) + Ivory White 
Stanolind Petrolatum + Merusol Liquid Petrolatum 

Parowax + Candles 


2 
3 
4 Seasonally adjusted for 
5 


6 Fresher because of Standard 
popularity. 
7 Sells at the price of regular. 











Copr. 1933, Standard Oil Co 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 
Manufacturers and distributors of a complete line of petroleum products for the farm 
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il Bee. Bureau 


Get Illinois Thieves 


When G. E. Wainwright, of Hills- 
dale, Ill., and his son, L. E., went to 
their poultry house one morning in 
March, they found some one had 
stolen 150 of their best Barred Rock 
chickens. Immediately, they phoned 
to the sheriff at Rock Island and 
then drove in to town to assist in 
hunting for their hens. 

Deputy Sheriff R. B. Hasson start- 
ed a search of poultry firms in the 
Tri-Cities, and soon found where 
nearly a hundred of the chickens 
had been sold in Davenport. In check 
ing the records, he found Maurice 
DeLanghe, of Moline, had marketed 
the poultry, so the sheriff rounded 
him up, and soon uncovered the fact 
that DeLanghe and three others, 
Floyd Moneymaker, Gerard De Roo 
and Rene Van Branteghen, were in- 
volved in this theft, constituting a 
gang that had been stealing chick- 
ens from a number of farmers in 
western Illinois. 

When the case was brought before 
Judge J. Paul Califf, in the Rock 
Island county circuit court, late in 
June, all four thieves were sentenced 
to terms of ten years each in the 
prison at Joliet. 

It was disclosed that De Langhe 
was the leader. He furnished the 
auto and sacks for gathering the 
poultry, and stored the chickens at 
his home until they could be sold. 
The proceeds were then divided with 
the gang who had picked up the 
poultry from farmers. 

Altho attorneys representing the 

















. thieves tried to get them off with 


paroles and short sentences, Judge 
Califf was firm, and all of the gang 
are now doing time. It was shown 
that Moneymaker had served a term 
in prison previously in Iowa, on a 
similar offense. 

Because of the good work done by 
the Wainwrights in promptly report- 
ing their loss, and their membership 
in the Service Bureau, they have 
been paid a reward for their part in 
rounding up the thieves. 


* Let Us Tell You 

A number of reports have been 
received by the Service Bureau 
which indicate that information in 
regard to the poultry markers sold 
by us to farmers is being handed 
out by folks who apparently are not 
familiar with the way to operate 
them. 

If you have any questions regard 
ing our markers, write to us and 
we will answer them. We know 
that the markers will work. We 
have tried them out many times 
The ink furnished with the marker 
is a positive dye, which will sta) 
in the web of the wing as long as 
the chicken lives, and is so made 
that it does not hurt poultry in the 
least. It is non-poisonous. If the 
marker is used correctly, the tattoo 
can be placed in the web on the 
chicken’s wing just before the chick- 
en is old enough to be classed 
a fry, or just before it has market 
value. We believe that our marker 
is the best on the market for the 
price asked. 

Remember, if you expect to tak 
advantage of our additional reward 
offer, it is mecessary that you 


7 


chickens be marked with a Wal 


e 


laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
marker. 
Before you buy any marker tial 


is offered to you, it is well to ch 
up and see if all of the claims made 
to you are true. We know ot 4 
number of folks who have bought 
merchandise first and then checked 
up later. This is a poor practice 
to follow, whether it’s poultry mark- 
ers or any other sort of merchat 
dise. It always pays to carefully 
investigate first. 
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Millions for lowa Farm Loans 


Morgenthau Speeds Up Refinancing of Mortgages 


ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 

tion, eame to Iowa to speed up the cam- 
paign to bring the benefits of the farm credit 
act to this state. 

Twelve appraisers have been handling Iowa 
loans. Now eighty are being trained to size 
up farms on which loans are asked. 

Most loans have been made at a maximum 
of around $50 an acre. While Governor Mor- 
centhau declined to fix any maximum figure, 
he made it clear that 1909-14 farm product 
prices would be used as a basis. In that period, 
corn brought around 55 cents on Iowa farms, 
and hogs over $7 a hundred. Appraisers will 
assume that similar prices can be maintained 
over the life of the loan, and will attempt to 
measure the productive power of the farm 
in those terms. In the opinion of students of 
farm land values, these prices would justify 
an average loan on good Lowa farms of around 
$50 an acre, with a top that might range to 
$70 or $75 an aere for very choice farms. 

The first attack will be made on farm mort- 
gages held by closed banks and banks operat- 
ing on a restricted basis. Some $35,000,000 
of first mortgages on Iowa land are held by 
such banks. 

The new Iowa division of the Farm Credit 
Administration will work with the Iowa bank- 
ing department in finding what percentage of 
these loans can be taken over. If a fair share 
of these mortgages can be assumed by the 
federal land bank, the local banks will be 
greatly aided in their efforts to reorganize to 
handle business on an unrestricted basis. 


Low week, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., gov- 


Closing the Gap 


The bulk of Towa farm mortgages range 
around $65 an acre. Even with the land 
bank authorizing average loans of $50 to $55 
an acre, there is still a gap between the two 
figures. Land bank officials expressed the 
hope that in many eases receivers for closed 
banks and other holders of first mortgages 
would find it profitable to reduce the prin- 
cipal somewhat in order that mortgages might 
be assumed by the land bank. 

Commissioner’s loans, up to $5,000, will also 
be made to clear up indebtedness other than 
first mortgages. Such loans are secured by 
Second mortgages, and, if necessary, by chat- 
tels. These loans are made from a fund ad- 
ministered by.the farm loan commissioner 
and his agents, and are distinct from and 
supplemental to ordinary land bank loans. 
The total of the first mortgage and the sec- 
ond may not exeeed 75 per cent of the value 
of the farm. The first mortgage, of course, 
may not exceed 50 per cent of the value of 
the land and 20 per cent of the value of the 
Insured improvements. 

Suppose a farmer has 160 acres of land 
with a corn yield record of an average of 
forty bushels per aere. His taxes are not over 
$1.50 per aere. He has a first mortgage of 
$9,500, and other debts that amount to $3,000. 

This farmer, of course, wants to do three 
things. He wants to reduce the principal of 
these debts, if possible; he wants to reduce 
the interest, and he wants to make terms of 
repayment. easier. 

He applies to the secretary-treasurer of his 
local farm loan association for a first mort- 
Sage loan, and gets an appraisal. At the 
Same time, he ealls his creditors together and 
tries to get an agreement among them on 


what they will take in settlement of their 
claims. 

Suppose the men to whom he owes $3,000 
are willing to cut the debt to $2,500 in order 
to have it cleared up at once. Then he makes 
an application, also thru the local secretary- 
treasurer, for a commissioner’s loan, secured 
by a second mortgage, for $2,500. 

It may be that the appraisal will show that 
a first mortgage loan of only $9,000 can be 
approved. If the holder of the first mort- 
gage will make theenecessary concession, that 
end of the business can be fixed up. 

The commissioner’s loan and the first mort- 
gage now total $10,500, or less than 75 per 
cent of the appraised value of the farm. That 





Getting Action 


Last week, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, flew to Des Moines to supervise the 
work of the Iowa unit set up to handle 
mortgages. With him were A. S. Goss, 
farm loan commissioner; Dr. W. I. 
Myers, assistant to Governor Morgen- 
thau, and P. L. Gaddis, chief appraiser. 

Eighty appraisers are now preparing 
to start work checking up on applications 
for loans in Iowa. Before, only twelve 
were available. 

A state office of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration has been set up in the state 
house at Des Moines. The state banking 
department is working closely with this 
office in an effort to refinance mortgages 
held by closed or restricted banks. 

Governor Morgenthau has assured 
Iowa farmers that ample funds are avail- 
able to take care of all loans that meet 
the requirements of the act. Indications 
are that appraisals will be on a more 
liberal basis than heretofore. 

Farmers wanting information on first 
or second mortgage loans thru the Farm 
Credit Administration should apply to 
the secretary-treasurer of their local 
farm loan association, or to the lowa Of- 
fice, Farm Credit Administration, State 
House, Des Moines. 











fact, plus the fact that concessions have been 
made by ereditors, may result in approval of 
the commissioner’s loan. 

Our farmer now has_.a first mortgage of 
$9,000, with interest at 414 per cent, for the 


next five years, and nothing to pay on the 


principal in that time. After five years, he 
begins paying off the principal at the rate 
of 1 per cent a year. 

He has a second mortgage of $2,500, on 
which he pays not more than 5 per cent, and 
on which he does not need to make payments 
on the principal for three years. After that, 
payments on the principal can be made so 
the loan will be retired in ten years or so. 

What would this do for the borrower? He 
had a total loan debt of $12,500, with interest 
on the first mortgage at 514 per cent and on 
the other debts at 8 per cent, a total interest 
payment of $762.50 a year. After the re- 





finaneing, he would have a total debt of 
$11,500 (with easy methods of repayment) 
and with interest on the first mortgage at 
414 per cent and on the second at 5 per cent, 
a total interest payment of $530. 

The first step, of course, is for a farmer to 
get his creditors together and see what they 
are willing to do in order to have their loans 
paid off. Farm land bank officials and state 
banking department officials are planning to 
be helpful in getting these mutual conces- 
sions worked out. 

A. S. Goss, new farm loan commissioner and 
a prominent member of the Grange, suggested 
that farmers might want to take advantage of 
the new bankruptey act as applied to farmers. 
On application of fifteen farmers in a county, 
a commissioner is named whose duty it is to 
get the creditors of any farmer together and 
try to work out a settlement. If the first 
mortgage holder makes eoncessions in such a 
settlement, it is difficult for minority credit- 
ors to avoid coming in line. 

Some farmers have failed to get loans be- 
cause they attempted to refinance only a part 
of their indebtedness. It is the aim of the 
credit administrators to make no loans unless 
they see that the farmer can be put in shape so 
that he can go on doing business. To that end, 
they want all the creditors brought together so 
a program can be worked out that will leave 
the farmer in shape to go ahead and make some 
money. If one greedy creditor stays out of the 
deal, the gains the farmer might make thru 
federal refinancing would be in danger of go- 
ing to this creditor instead of to the farmer. 


Will Require Some Time 


Farmers should remember, of course, that 
it will take some time to get the new force 
of appraisers trained and in action. It will 
take more time to secure conferences of ered- 
itors and to work out agreements. 

Governor Morgenthau made it clear, how- 
ever, that he intends to push the work of the 
Farm Credit Administration vigorously, to 
the end that the Iowa farmer’s interest bur- 
den may be reduced as rapidly as possible. 

Other features of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration program will be made useful to corn 
belt farmers at a little later date. There will 
be a regional Production Credit Corporation, 
to organize local Production Credit Associa- 
tions designed to furnish intermediate loans 
to farmers for around 6 per cent. These asso- 
ciations will handle loans on livestock, ferti- 
lizer, feed and other items that require longer 
time for repayment than ordinary bank loans 
provide. A start will be made in this field in 
the St. Louis district soon. 

Regional banks for cooperatives will also 
be established. These banks will make loans 
to cooperatives in the territory. Under the 
Farm Board plan, local cooperatives had to 
go thru a national or regional federation to 
get loans. Under the new plan, direct loans 
to locals are possible. 

Inquiries on land bank loans and commis- 
sioner’s loans in Iowa should be made first 
to the office of the secretary-treasurer of the 
local farm loan association. If the local secre- 
tary-treasurer is unknown to the farmer, or 
is not active, write to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, State House, Des Moines, Iowa. A 
branch of the Omaha regional office has been 
set up at Des Moines to serve lowa farmers 
direetly. 


EDITORIALS 


Voting SHORT time ago, 
farmers looked at 


Dy ie ° 
For 30-Cent the high prices for grain 


Wheat that had been brought 
about by inflation and 
bad weather, and asked themselves if it was 
necessary for them to use the powers granted 
by the government for controlling acreage. 

They missed the point of the farm act. 

The purpose of the act is not to run prices 
up for a month or six months or a year. It is 
to control production so that the farmer will 
get good prices this year and next year and 
the year after that. 

The act declares that it is the policy of the 
government ‘‘to establish and maintain’’ farm 
product prices that will give the farmer a 
buying power equal to that enjoyed by him 
in the 1909-14 period. The ‘‘maintain’’ part 
of the purpose is just as important as the 
‘*establish.’”’ 

This year, we will have a wheat crop of 
less than 500,000,000 bushels. But this year 
is the poorest year for wheat in a long time. 
Next year, we will probably have a yield of 
around 800,000,000 bushels, if we plant the 
same acreage we did this year. And that means 
200,000,000 bushels more than we can use in 
the United States. 

Can’t we learn to look ahead more than a 


It means low prices. 
few months ? 
this fall and next spring, if a majority of 
wheat farmers do not sign up for reduction, 
we are headed for 30-cent wheat again. 

Is that what anybody wants? Probably 
not, yet it is what we will get if we don’t use 
our heads and try to look ahead. 

The campaign to sign up wheat farmers on 


If wheat acreage is not reduced 


acreage reduction contracts is really a vote 
on what farmers want the price to be next 
year. Those who refuse to sign will be voting 
for 30-cent wheat in 1934. 


VER since the farm 

bill was signed by 
President Roosevelt, 
dairy associations, milk 
marketing organizations 
and city milk distributors have endeavored 
to get in under the agricultural adju8tment 
act, with a view to establishing fair milk 
prices alike to producers, distributors and 
consumers. These dairy people argued that 
until distributors were licensed and under 
federal control, there was no way to prevent 
outlaw groups from breaking down the es- 
tablished prices. After discussions with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, General Johnson, of the 
NRA, and Seeretary Wallace, it was finally 
decided to turn the regulation of whole milk 
distribution over to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

On this basis, the Pure Milk Association of 
Chicago, the producer organization that sup- 
plies most of the fluid milk for that city; the 
Milk Couneil, and the Chicago Milk Dealers’ 
Association agreed upon a code of fair prac- 
tice, upon prices to producers, distributors 
and consumers, and this set-up was approved 
by Seeretary Wallace on July 27. Under this 
agreement, which was accepted by approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the industry, the licens- 
ing feature will be invoked by the secretary 
of agriculture. Any one failing to comply 
with the provisions of the contract will be sub- 
ject to a fine of $1,000 a day. 

The Chicago agreement provides for a base 
price te producers of market milk of $1.75 
per ewt. for 3.5 per cent milk, with a price 
differential of 4 cents per ewt. for each one- 
tenth of one per cent below or above 3.5 per 
cent. Thus, producers will be paid $1.95 for 
4 per cent milk. The retail price of milk to 
consumers will be 10 cents a quart, whether 
it is delivered by retail wagon or by the store 
keeper. The price of pint bottles will be 7 
cents, and _half-pint bottles 4 cents. Excep- 


New Fluid 
Milk Set-Up 
Approved 


, 


tion is made for the Illinois emergency com- 
mission and charity organizations, which will 
pay 9.5 cents per quart. 

The Chicago milk marketing agreement is 
the first of its kind approved by the agricul- 
tural administration, and will no doubt serve 
as a model for other contracts. The Des Moines 
Cooperative Dairy Marketing Association and 
the Des Moines milk distributors are negoti- 
ating with each other to prepare a similar con- 
tract. Many other cities are attempting to 
work out agreements. 


Action HE corn belt is final- 

ly getting down to 
On Corn-Hog business on the problem 
Reduction of raising prices of corn 


and hogs by cutting pro- 
duction. At Des Moines, July 18, state com- 
mittees from Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, [linois, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio and Indiana met to determine poli- 
cies and to select an executive committee to 
plan the details of the program. 

This executive committee met at Chicago 
last week, conferred with the packers and 
with representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, and agreed on a program de- 
signed to cut hog production by 2,000,000,000 
pounds in the next year, and to reduce next 
year’s torn acreage by 14,000,000 acres. 

After a detailed study of the demand for 
pork products, it was found that producing 
corn and hogs at the present rate would in- 
evitably keep prices low for another year. 
It was evident that the foreign market for 
8,000,000 head of hogs had largely dis- 
appeared, and that drastic steps would have 
to be taken to bolster up hog prices. 

Hog feeders who had been doubtful about 
putting a processing tax on hogs to take corn 


land out of production admitted at this meet- . 


ing that if hog production were cut down by 
2,000,000,000 pounds, the market for at least 
7,000,000 acres of corn would be destroyed, 
and that the hog industry could properly 
finance, by a processing tax, the removal of 
these acres from production. Funds for fur- 
ther corn acreage reduction would be secured 
from other sources. 

Members of this corn belt corn-hog com- 
mittee will be at Washington next week to 
take up the detailed program with the secre- 
tary of agriculture. Definite announcements 
as to the steps to be taken are looked for in 
a short time. 


A Test for HILE the wheat 


acreage reduction 

Corn Belt . 
program will bring a 
Farmers good many millions of 


dollars to corn belt farm- 
ers, that is not the most important thing 
about it. 

lowa farmers have already realized more 
from the sale of old corn in the last three 
months than the allotment bonus will give to 
any wheat state. lowa’s corn erop, at the 
present writing, is worth more than half the 
total value of the wheat raised this year by 
thirty-eight states. 

The same thing is true, on a lesser scale, 
of other corn belt states. Yet all the corn belt 
will be eager to get into the wheat reduction 
program. 

In the first place, 28 cents a bushel will 
be paid out on the basis of 54 per cent of the 
wheat raised in 1928-32. Think what this 
means! Wheat last summer was only a little 
better than 30 cents on the farms. The allot- 
ment bonus this vear, therefore, is almost 
equal to the full market price last year. 

In the second place, the wheat program 
makes the start for this section on a basis 
of production control. If the wheat program 
goes over, we can look ahead to good prices 





for wheat next year and the year after. More 
important, we can make use of the experience 
gained in the wheat campaign to make the 
corn and hog reduction program a success 
a little later in the year. 

In the third place, the wheat program gives 
the farmers a chance to show what they can 
do in administering a reduction plan. Over 
the objection of a good many people, Secre- 
tary Wallace has insisted that the adminis- 
tration of the wheat program be put in the 
hands of wheat farmers themselves. 

In the territory reached by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and lowa Homestead, Kansas leads with an 
allotment of 90,000,000 bushels. Nebraska has 
an allotment of 30,000,000, South Dakota of 
20,000,000, Illinois of 17,000,000, Missouri of 
10,000,000, Minnesota of 11,000,000, and Iowa 
of 4,000,000. These allotments are based on 
54 per-eent of the production of these states 
in 1928-32. 

For the corn belt, the wheat reduction pro- 
gram is a major test of the ability of farmers 
to think clearly about the obstacles to rebuild- 
ing farm income. There are still some farmers 
who say: ‘‘Get everybody baek to work, and 
we won’t have a surplus.’’ They forget that 
when everybody was at work, we exported 
millions of bushels to Europe, and that Eu- 
rope no longer offers a market. 

There are still some farmers who say: ‘‘ The 
weather has taken care of the surplus prob- 
lem.’’ Yet the record of fifty vears shows 
that, on the average, production inereases as 
acreage increases, and decreases as acreage 
decreases. The farmer who objects to acreage 
reduction in wheat is gambling that 1934 will 
be as bad a season for wheat as 1933. It’s a 
poor gamble. You have to go baek to 1895 
to find a season with as low a total yield, and 
farther back than that to find two low years 
together. 

The wheat program gives the corn belt its 
first chance to show that it means business 
in controlling production and raising prices. 
If farmers meet this test, we can hurry for- 
ward more hopefully to the harder but more 
profitable task of controlling production of 
corn and hogs. 


SPECULATIVE 

flurry in grain usu- 
ally comes at a time when 
farmers haven't anything 
to sell. The recent rise 
that sent corn up to 50 cents on the farm and 
wheat up to $1 was different. It came when 
corn belt farmers had ldts of corn stored on 
the farm, and when many wheat farmers were 
able to haul the new crop from the machine 
to the elevator. 

Iowa farmers, particularly, made huge 
profits from the rise in corn. On April 1, 
stocks of corn on Iowa farms were 257,655,000 
bushels; on July 1, stocks of corn were down 
to 141,508,000 bushels. Iowa farmers, there- 
fore, got rid of 116,147,000 bushels in those 
three months. 

While some of this was fed, by far the 
greater portion was sold for cash. Few sales 
were made until spring work was out of the 
way, but corn rolled to market in floods in 
June and early July. It seems probable that 
over $40,000,000 worth of corn was sold by 
Iowa farmers from April 1 until the price 
drop in July. 

It was Iowa’s good luck that the state had 
almost three times as much corn on hand thr 
spring as a year ago. Consequently, Iowa 
farmers were able to take full advantage of 
the price rise. 

No farmer likes speculation in grain, or tlc 
wild fluctuations that speculation stimulates. 
Yet this time, no doubt, many a corn farmer 
ehuckled a little to find the speculators con- 
tributing millions of dollars to Iowa’s farm 
income. ° 


Farmers 
Sell on Rising 
Market 
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August 5, 1933 
When Corn 
Prices Will 
Stay Up 





“TF THE government 

would let us alone,’’ 
said Mr. John A. Smith, 
of Blank county, Iowa, 
on Monday, July 17, 
‘‘we’d get along fine. I’m going to raise as 
much as I want to, and everybody else ought 
to do the same.”’ 

The price of corn that day was 50 cents 
at the local elevator. 

‘‘Why don’t the government do some- 
thing?’’ eried Mr. John A. Smith, of Blank 
county, Iowa, on Thursday, July 20. ‘‘ They 
promised to help raise corn prices and get 
corn aereage out of production. Why don’t 
they get busy ?”’ 

The price of corn that day was 32 cents at 
the loeal elevator. 

Monday, Mr. Smith believed that inflation, 
speculation and dry weather had solved the 
price problem, and that he wouldn’t have to 
do anything himself about trimming down 
our surplus corn acreage. 

Thursday, he was moaning because the gov- 
ernment wasn’t taking aggressive action to 
hold up corn prices by having an early sign- 
up for corn aereage reduction next year. 

That’s human nature, of course. Nobody 
wants to eut acreage ; nobody wants to reduce 
pork production. We will only do it when 
prices tell us that we have to take action or 
suffer. 

The faets are that we raise 8,000,000 hogs 
a year that Europe used to buy and won't 
buy now. We aise more than 10,000,000 
acres of eorn to feed these hogs that Europe 
doesn’t want and that our own people won’t 
pay a decent price for. 

Until we make up our minds to cut corn 
and pork production, thru a program that 
will reward the farmer who cooperates, we 
can’t be sure of a good price for corn. 

Mr. Smith, of Blank county, thought acre- 
age reduetion was nonsense, on July 17. On 
July 20, he wasn’t so sure. 

How many times will Mr. Smith have to be 
hit over the head with the gas pipe of low 
prices before he will be converted, and stay 
converted, to the program of raising prices 
by eutting down the supply? 

If we knew the answer to that, we’d know 
how soon we would have 60-cent corn here 
to stay. 


Haugen EATH ended the 
Of Iowa long eareer of Gil- 

bert N. Haugen, on July 
Dies 18. He was seventy-four 


years old. For thirty- 
four years, he had served his district, north- 
eastern Iowa, continuously in the national 
house of representatives. 

No other congressman has ever matched 
that reeord of continuous service. As chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of the 
house of representatives, Congressman Hau- 
gen sponsored scores of laws of value to farm- 
ers. Yet his chief distinction came from the 
support of a bill that did not pass. 

The MeNary-Haugen ‘idea, suggested by 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace, 
was taken up by Congressman Haugen early 
in the fight. He helped push the bill thru 
congress twice, only to have President Cool- 
idge veto it each time. 

It was Haugen’s plea, repeated year after 
year, that a nation that neglected to deal 
justice to the farmer was headed for a crash. 
He believed, in President Roosevelt’s phrase, 
that the nation could not endure ‘‘half boom 
and half broke.’’ 

The MeNary-Haugen bill recognized the 
fact that the farmer got no benefit from the 
tariff on most of the staple products he 
raised, altho he paid tariff rates on most of 
the goods he bought. It provided that the 
tariff be made effective on farm products of 
Which we raise a surplus. 

Congressman Haugen lived to see his pre- 
dictions come true, to see low farm buying 


power drag the rest of the nation down to 
despair, and to see the beginning of a new 
campaign to put farm buying power back 
where it should be. His plan was not used 
in the new program because tariff increases 
abroad had made it impossible to dump our 
surpluses overseas at any price, however low. 
Yet the spirit of the MeNary-Haugen bill 
is the spirit of the present farm act. Both 
aim at raising farm incomes. The long agita-- 
tion for the McNary-Haugen bill helped 
greatly to prepare the farmer and the public 
for the more radical and thorogoing program 
now under way. Iowa and the corn belt should 
remember his part in it and be grateful. 


The Best 
Time to Visit 
Chicago 


HE week of August 
13-19 is Farmers’ 
Week at the Century of 
Progress exposition at 
Chicago. Secretary Wal- 
lace will speak on August 18, and that day 
has also been selected as Iowa Day. : 
It is the good fortune of our readers that 
John P. Wallace some time ago selected this 





The Wheat Program 


What the farmer does: 

1. He agrees to reduce his acreage of 
wheat for 1934 and 1935 by not more 
than 20 per cent under his average of 
1930-31-32. 

2. He takes the responsibility,“with 
the other contract signers in his county, 
of administering the program fairly and 
economically. 


What the farmer gets: 

1. On 54 per cent of his 1930-31-32 
average production, he is paid 28 cents 
a bushel, 20 cents this fall and 8 cents 
next spring. 

2. On his 1934 and 1935 crops, he gets 
the parity price on the percentage of his 
crop consumed as human food in the 
United States. 


What is the parity price? 

The price that will make a bushel of 
wheat buy as much for the farmer as a 
bushel bought in the pre-war period. 
Naturally, therefore, it varies with the 
cost of the goods the farmer buys. It 
can not fall below 88.4 cents a bushel 
on the farm; it is now 93 cents a bushel 
on the farm. If the price level goes up 
30 per cent by next year, next year’s 
parity price may be $1.15 or better. 








week as the time for the tour conducted by 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Our 
readers who decide to accompany Mr. Wallace 
to Chicago on the special train leaving Des 
Moines on August 13 will not only have the 
benefit of an inexpensive, carefully planned 
trip to the exposition, but will also be there 
at a time when special efforts have been made 
to build a program for farm people. 

For any one planning to visit the exposi- 
tion, this is the best time and the best way. 


Curbing ROM the middle of 
A Wild June on to the middle 

of July, gambling in 
Market grain was a major occu- 


pation of thousands of 
people in cities and towns. While the pro- 
fessional speculators on the board of trade 
held back in view of the heavy stocks of grain 
on hand, amateurs, encouraged by drouth re- 
ports and by inflation, plunged heavily in 
the market. 

On Monday, July 17, September wheat 
reached $1.201%% at Chicago. September corn 
reached a high of 7154 cents. On Tuesday, 
the market began to break. The gamblers 
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began to get cold feet. September wheat, on 
Thursday, July 20, dropped to 90 cents; Sep- 
tember corn to 51 cents. 

It was plain enough that public participa- 
tion in grain gambling had boomed prices 
higher than conditions warranted, and then 
shot them down lower than was reasonable. 

Friday and Saturday, the board of trade 
was closed for future trading. Secretary 
Wallace, checking over the trading figures, 
found that some speculators were long by 
millions of bushels, and that liquidation would 
wreck the market further. For the first four 
days of the next week, therefore, a minimum 
was placed on grains, and after that minimum 
was taken off, daily fluctuations were re- 
stricted to 5 cents on wheat, 4 cents on corn 
and 3 cents on oats. 

At the direction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the various grain exehanges agreed 
to a number of reforms. The limitation on 
daily fluctuations was one of the most im- 
portant. Another involved more adequate 
margin requirements, so that sudden changes 
in prices would not force wholesale liquida- 
tion. 

Prices rose after the department stepped in, 
but later in the month bear raids foreed them 
down again. After the market closed, July 31, 
the exchanges, after consultation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, put a new minimum 
on prices of futures. This minimum was set 
at the point reached at the close of trading, 
July 31, and was to remain until August 15, 


unless three days’ notice were given for 

earlier lifting of the restriction. 

Allotment HE fact that the 

Provides Crop allotment plan pro- 
vides for crop insur- 

Insurance ance has been over- 


looked by a good many 

farmers. Yet Iowa this year is a good ex- 
ample. 

lowa has an estimated yield of 3,314,000 
bushels of wheat this year. Yet its allotment 
is 4,020,478 bushels. That means many a 
farmer, whose yield per acre was cut down 
by drouth, will get allotment benefits this 
year on more wheat than he raised. In other 
words, he will be compensated to a degree for 
the loss caused by unfavorable weather. 

Suppose next vear a wheat farmer has an 
allotment of sixty acres on the basis of a yield 
of twenty bushels an acre. And suppose the 
yield is eut to ten bushels an acre. He will 
still get allotment benefits on 1,200 bushels, 
even tho he harvests and sells only 600 bush- 
els. If the allotment is around 30 cents next 
year, he would get compensation of $180 to 
help balance the loss caused by unfavorable 
weather, while he would also get the allotment 
bonus and the market price on what he actu- 
ally raised. 


Godfrey T IS a new thing to 
Takes Place take a practinnt farm. 

er off the farm and give 
At Ames him an important posi- 


tion in a state agricul- 
tural college. That is why farmers in lowa 
and over the corn belt will be especially inter- 
ested in the appointment of George Godfrey, 
Master Farmer, of Kossuth county, Iowa, as 
assistant in agriculture to President R. M. 
Hughes, of lowa State College. 

President Hughes, in addition to his other 
duties, has been acting dean of the division 
of agriculture. The administrative staff in 
agriculture now consists of President Hughes, 
Mr. Godfrey, H. H. Kildee as dean in charge 
of teaching, R. E. Buchanan as director of 
the experiment station, and R. K. Bliss as 
director of extension. 

Mr. Godfrey has been an independent think- 
er in matters affecting agriculture and agri- 
cultural education. We believe that his ap- 
pointment will help to keep the college in 
closer touch with farm needs. 
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Linseed Meal vs. Soybeans 


lowa Farmers at Cattle Feeders’ Day 


FEEDING test made at Iowa 

State College last year, and re- 
peated again this year, has clearly 
demonstrated that linseed meal is a 
better and more economical protein 
supplement to be fed with corn to 
calves than whole soybeans. Over 
1,000 farmers gathered at the col- 
lege, at Ames, July 21, to see the 84 
head of steer calves that had been 
on feed for a neriod of 240 days— 
from November 18, 1932, to July 16, 
1933. The farmers in attendance 
were very much interested in the 
test conducted under the manage- 
ment of Prof. C. C. Culbertson, head 
of cattle, swine and sheep produc- 
tion. 

In recent years, much interest has 
been developed in growing soybeans 
for hay as well as for grain. Soybean 
hay is almost as valuable, pound for 
pound, as alfalfa, whenever the beans 
are not allowed to grow too rank. 
Cattle waste more of rank soybean 
hay than of the average alfalfa crop, 
and to the extent that the coarser 
stems of soybeans are not cleaned 
up, the crop falls behind alfalfa. 

When it comes to growing soy- 
beans as a grain crop and as a 
source of protein, they have some 
disadvantage as a protein supple- 
ment for hogs, because of their high 
oil content. When a hog is fed 
enough whole soybeans to balance a 
corn or other farm grain ration, the 
pork becomes soft, and such pork is 
not well liked by the public. This 
means that, except for brood sows, 
soybeans should not be fed to hogs. 

One can feed enough soybeans to 
properly balance a ration for fatten- 
ing cattle. They also fit in well for 
balancing the dairy ration. And the 
beans can, of course, be grown for 
hay to be fed to livestock. But in 
the form of grain, either whole or 
ground, cattle do not like soybeans 
80 well as linseed oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal and other supplemental 
protein feeds. 


Details of the Test 


Lot 1, which was used as a check 
lot, was fed yellow shelled corn, lin- 
seed oil meal, alfalfa hay, corn sil- 
age, a mineral mixture composed of 
50 pounds of bone meal, 48 pounds 
of finely ground limestone, 2 pounds 
of iron oxide, one-third of an ounce 
of copper sulphate and two-thirds of 
an ounce of potassium iodide. Of 
these feeds, the average daily con- 
sumption was 11 pounds of corn, 1.5 
pounds of linseed oil meal, 8.8 
pounds of silage and 2 pounds of al- 
falfa, with small quantities of min- 
erals and block salt. The corn was 
fed twice daily by hand. The linseed 
oil meal was fed once daily over the 
corn silage, with half an ounce of the 
mineral mixture in addition. 

Of this ration, the calves in Lot 1 
consumed, per hundred pounds of 
gain, 521 pounds of shelled corn, 69 
pounds of linseed oil meal, 413 
pounds of silage, 93 pounds of al- 
falfa, 1.5 pounds of mineral mixture 
and 1 pound of block salt. The aver- 
age daily gain was 2.13 pounds per 
head, the highest gain made by any 
lot in the test. Furthermore, these 
calves also made the largest profit 
above feed cost and marketing ex- 
pense—a total of $8.41 per head. This 
includes the profit made on the hogs 
following the calves, by figuring the 
pork at $3.50 per ewt. 

The calves in all lots were well 
bred range Herefords that weighed 
from 460 to 471 pounds per head, or 
an average of about 465 pounds. All, 
of course, were as nearly uniform in 
quality as it was possible to deter- 
mine by careful selection. 

Now let us compare Lot 7 with 
Lot 1. Lot 7 was fed like Lot 1, ex- 
cept that the calves, instead of get- 
ting 1.5 pounds of linseed meal a day, 
were given 2.4 pounds of whole soy- 
beans daily. Both lots were fed all 


the corn they would eat twice a day, 
but the soybean lot consumed only 


2.4 pounds of corn daily, as compared 
with 11 pounds daily by Lot 1. Per 
cwt. of gain, Lot 7 consumed 424 
pounds of corn, 122 pounds of whole 
soybeans, 391 pounds of silage, 103 
pounds of alfalfa, 1.5 pounds of min- 
eral mixture and 1.4 pounds of salt. 
The calves gained 1.98 pounds per 
head per day, as compared with 2.13 
pounds for Lot 1. 

The calves of Lot 7 did not show 
nearly as good a finish as those of 
Lot 1, as indicated by the fact that 
the latter were valued at $7.15 per 
ewt., Chicago basis, as compared 
with $6.75 for those of Lot 7. Credit- 
ing each lot of calves with the pork 
produced by hogs following them at 
$3.50 per cwt., Lot 1 made a profit 
of $8.41 per calf above feed cost and 
marketing expense, while Lot 7 re- 
turned a profit of only $4.17 a head. 

Lot 5 was also fed whole soybeans, 
but at the rate of one pound per head 
per day, instead of 2.4 pounds. That 
amount of soybeans evidently did not 
furnish enough protein. At any rate, 
these calves gained only 1.84 pounds 
per head per day and were valued at 
enly $6.50 on the market, Chicago 
basis. They brought a profit over 
feed cost and other expenses of $2.44 
per head, so they did not do as well 
as those of Lot 7. Another lot fed 
soybeans part of the time and lin- 
seed oil meal at the finish did better 
than either Lot 5 or Lot 7, making a 
profit of $6.26 per head. Lot 8 was 
fed 1.23 pounds of soybean oil meal 
per head per day, gained 2.1 pounds 
daily, and was valued at $6.90 per 
cwt., Chicago basis. Thus, both lin- 
seed oil meal at $26 a ton and soy- 
bean oil meal at $28 made more eco- 
nomical protein supplements for the 
calves than whole soybeans at 60 
cents a bushel, or $20 a ton. 

In all calculations, corn was valued 
at 23 cents a bushel, soybeans at 60 
cents a bushel, linseed oil meal at 
$26 a ton, soybean oil meal at $28 a 
ton, alfalfa hay at $10 a ton, corn 
silage at $3.25 a ton, mineral mixture 
at $40 a ton and salt at $20 a ton. 

Another question upon which data 
were gathered this year was whether 
it is more profitable to feed a limited 
grain ration for the first five months 
of a 240-day feed period, as compared 
with full feeding thruout the entire 
period. Three lots of steer calves 
were fed a limited ration during the 
first five months. Thus, Lot 2 was 
given only one-third as much corn 
per day as Lot 1, and only one pound 
of linseed meal per head per day. 
These calves, of course, consumed 
considerably more silage and were 





fed all they would eat of that twice 
a day, and they ate about the same 
amount of alfalfa as those of Lot 1. 

Lot 3 was fed like Lot 2, except 
that after the first five months of 
dry lot feeding, the calves were put 
on pasture daily from 10 a. m. until 
4 p. m. for forty days. After that, 
they were turned on pasture night 
and day for the remainder of the 
feeding period. The feeding of silage 
and alfalfa was then discontinued. 
These calves made the lowest daily 
gain—1.86 pounds per head, and also 
showed the poorest finish of any of 
the calves, and were valued at only 
$6:50 per cwt., Chicago basis. They 
also made the smallest profit over 
feed cost and marketing expense—26 
cents per head. In other words, this 
was the only lot that made practi- 
cally no profit. 

Per cwt. of gain, the calves of Lot 





3, the pasture lot, ate 337 pounds 
of corn, 54 pounds of linseed oi] 
meal, 889 pounds of silage, 79 pounds 
of alfalfa, 1.7 pounds of mineral mix- 
ture and 1.4 pounds of salt. Pasture 
was charged at the rate of 75 cents 
per head per month, or at the.rate 
of about $5 an acre. When these 
calves were turned on pasture, they 
did not eat as much grain as when 
in dry lot, and hence did not finish 
in as good condition. 

The calves of Lot 2, on a limited 
grain ration for five months, and 
finished in dry lot, made an average 
daily gain of 1.98 pounds, were val- 
ued at $6.75 per cwt., Chicago basis, 
and made a profit of $4.19 per head. 
Thus, it is shown that a full feed 
from start to finish, as in the case 
of Lot 1, was more profitable, princi- 
pally because the calves brought 40 
cents more per cwt. on the market. 


Farm Week at Chicago 


Come With Us to the World’s Fair 


HE week of August 13 

to 19 has just been 
designated by the man- 
agement of the Century 
of Progress as “Farm 
Week at the World’s 
Fair.” Henry A. Wallace, 
secretary of agriculture, 
has accepted an _ invita- 
tion to speak that week, 
on Friday, August 18, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, wife of the president, 
has been invited to talk to the 
farm women on Tuesday, August 15, 
which has been designated as Farm 
Women’s Day. Mrs. Roosevelt said 
she would come if at all possible, and 
it is more than probable that farm 
folks will have the privilege of hear- 
ing and meeting the first lady of the 
land on that day. 

The whole week has been set aside 
to honor the progress of the farmer 
in the. last one hundred years. The 
Agricultural, Dairy, Horticultural, 
Social Science buildings and the Hall 
of Science are developing programs 
for this week of the fair especially 
in the interests of farm visitors. 
Farm folks from every state in the 
Union will join hands in celebrating 
this week. 

This will be a week of particular 
interest to Iowa farm folks because 
it happens to be the week we have 
designated for our all-expense tour 
to the Century of Progress, and it 
also happens to be the week that 
Iowa has selected for its celebration, 
Iowa Day coming on Thursday, Au- 
gust 18. Many bands from over the 
state, the governor and his staff, 























Lot 1 (above), fed corn and linseed oil meal in dry lot. Lot 2 (below), fed a 
limited ration of corn and a full feed of silage for five months in 
dry lot and finished on blue grass pasture. 











John P. Wallace 


other state officers, and 
many prominent citizens 
from every county will be 
in attendance. 

On account of Farm 
Week and Iowa Day, by 
special arrangement we 
have made it possible to 
accept reservations as 
late as Saturday, August 
11, for our all-expense tour 
for those who wish to go 
with us from Des Moines. 
The cost of the reservation from Des 
Moines, covering all necessary ex- 
pense, is $42.50. If you wish to start 
with us from here, send $42.50 for 
each reservation you desire, so that 
it will reach us by Friday morning, 
August 11, and you can get your 
tickets here when you arrive, Sun- 
day morning. Our train leaves from 
the Rock Island depot at 7:00 a. m. 
We will be there from 6:15 a. m., to 
meet our farm friends. Special cars 
will be ready for our party, and we 
will be leaving at 7:00 a. m. or short- 
ly thereafter on one of the most in- 
teresting vacation trips that it would 
be possible for our farm friends to 
enjoy. 


A Wonderful Opportunity 


Many reservations have already 
been received, and many letters have 
come in asking about the trip, and 
we know that those who go with us 
will have the time of their lives. 
They will have a good time on our 
train both going and coming. There 
will be wonderful opportunities for 
fellowship at Beacon City. The visits 
to the fair on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
will be carefully planned. Each day, 
under experienced guides, we will 
have a two-hour visit to the build- 
ings we have planned to see that 
day. Suggestions are then made as 
to how you can best spend the rest 
of the day. This guide service and 
the suggestions that will be made will 
unquestionably enable you to see the 
fair to much better advantage than 
would otherwise be possible. 

In another part of this paper, we 
have a special blank for making res 
ervations the way you wish to 20. 
We had not expected to be able to 
accept any reservations after July 
30, but thru the special arrangements 
we have made, we can accept them 
as outlined on page 15, up to August 
9 and 11. Quick action is necessary 
if you want to go with us. This paper 
will reach all our readers by Satul- 
day, August 5. Decide on the way 
you wish to go, and make your res 
ervations accordingly. By all means 
join our party if at all possible. 

The arrangements that we have 
made for your enjoyment and con 
fort are complete, and it will be 4 
very great pleasure for ‘us to have 
you particpate in the trip we have 
planned. We will do our best 
take care of all who wish to go. It 
is the ideal week and the ideal Way 
to see the Century of, Progress. 


August 5, 1933 
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Py YOUR 
' FARM DOLLAR 


buys 


The New 






















—AND your dollar buys MORE right now than 
it may ever buy again. You can see that as well 
_ as we can, 


i GET A FULL SET 
WHILE THESE 


PRICES LAST 


$5.55 


SIZE 4.40-21 


As raw materials—cotton and rubber— go 
skyrocketing, tires are bound to go higher, too. 
The best advice is—“Don’t wait.” We offered 
that advice months ago, when Goodyear prices 
were scraping bottom. Many farmers who took 
i it have thanked us; others say they will never : 
get caught again. 
So we repeat! BUY NOW—because Good- 










. years are STILL priced very low and they can’t 4.50-20 $6.00 
‘ stay at these levels very long. ; 4.50-21 $6.30 
: Today the best buy for the least money is the $ 

: new Goodyear Pathfinder. For years “the qual- 4.75-19 6. 70 
ity tire within the reach of all,” the Pathfinder 4.75-20 $7.00 
- is now stepped up in mileage, safety and good $7 20 
' looks. It has FULL CENTER TRACTION— 5.00-19 . 

: 20% thicker non-skid tread—stouter body of 5.00-20 $7.45 
e Supertwist Cord, the cord that gives under 

in E . & 30 x 3% $5. 1 5 





road shocks, doesn’t heat up, prevents blowouts, 
stands hard knocks, runs out a full long life 
of trouble-free miles. 

Be sure your new tubes are quality Good- 
years, too. 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
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THAN ON ANY OTHER 


OTHER SIZES PRICED IN PROPORTION 
S>ALL FULL OVERSIZE 





ELTS and HOSE 
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AND Now—A JOHN DEERE 
POWER-DRIVEN CORN BINDER 


FTER twenty years of leadership in building corn 
binders, John Deere now offers tractor owners a new 
light-running, fast-working, power-driven binder that will 
cut costs to the core. It provides maximum cutting 
capacity—9, 10 or more acres per day. And, because it’s 
power-driven, bad weather or poor ground conditions do 
not interfere with good work—you can cut whenever a 
tractor can operate. 

The same high-quality construction that has given John 
Deere Horse-Drawn Binders a reputation for dependability 
and long life is embodied in this new machine. Accurate 
tying, easy-operating power bundle carrier and durability 
in every part are features every farmer will appreciate. 
You need this cost-cutting binder on your farm. 


Make Silo-Filling An Easier Jo 


Save the drudgery of lifting heavy 
bundles onto the wagons this fall. 
Let a John Deere Corn Binder with 
bundle elevator deliver bundles, 
loose ears and leaves directly onto 
the wagons. Either the power- 
driven binder or the horse-drawn 
binder, at right, can be equipped with 
this elevator. 

The John Deere Horse-Drawn 
Binder is light in draft, long-lived and 
easy to operate. You will find it to 
be a real labor-saver. 


See these better corn binders at your John Deere dealer’s store. 
Write for free literature. Address John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 
and ask for folder AC-<45 


OHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


THE NEWEST WINDMILL 
An Improved AERMOTOR 


The company which originated the steel 
windmill, and produced the ge 
Auto-Oiled Aermotor, has now }. 

made other great improve- | 

ments in windmill construction. 

Ifyou need power for pumping water you 
willsurely want toget the new Aermotor. 


It has Loree Wheel Shaft, Removable Bearings, Quiet Gears, 
Quicker and Smoother Regulation, Adjustable Brake and Self-Oik 
ing te 4 Pole Swivel. You get all these new features in addition 
to the other time-tested ones which have made the Aermotor the 
most popular windmill all over the world. 


Write today for our new printed matter which tells all about these great improvements 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: Dallas Des Moines Minneapolis Oakland 





Kansas City 





Get the most from your old machine. Don't walt 
in getting your new separator. Prices are low- 
est right now and terms easiest $3 per month 
will pay for the famous MASTERPIECE. 


LOW 


new SEPARATOR 


“Great cream saver.” ‘Easier to turn.” “Pays for itself in 
extra butterfat saved.” “Easy to clean as a china dish.’’ Users 
everywhere are boosters for the NEW improved GALLOWAY BALL 
BEARING CREAM SEPARATOR, Ten exclusive features. Closest 
skimmer. Four sizes—375, 300, 750 and 950 Rounds per hour 
skimming capacity. Lowest bargain prices. EASY TERMS. $3 per 
month up, NO INTEREST. Separating pays if you have a Galloway, 
rite today for Galloway's amazing trade-in allowance and full 
free information on the most improved separator in Galloway's 
history. Also ask for 1933 bargains on other farm equipment. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY Box 227 WATERLOO, IOWA 
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ITH its 1933 slogan, “Back to 

Fundamentals” —the real fun- 
damentals of sound farming and 
breeding of purebred livestock—this 
year’s Iowa State Fair is preparing 
to offer to farmers of lowa and the 
mid-west more of genuine education- 
al value and. more of practical inter- 
est on up-to-the-minute farming sub- 
jects than any of the great exposi- 
tions held in Des Moines in many 
years past. 

Final plans of the 1933 fair, just 
announced, will make it well worth 
the while of any farm family in the 
state to take off a few days at the 
end of August to drive down.to Des 
Moines and spend some time brush- 
ing up, studying the hundreds of 
farm exhibits, the thousands of head 
of wonderful stock, and, incidentally, 
getting in a little well earned vaca- 
tion by taking in some of the inter- 
esting amusement programs that 
have been arranged. 

“specially appealing to visitors at 
this year’s Iowa State Fair will be 
the drastic reduction in admission 
prices. All children under twelve 
years of age will be admitted free of 
charge, and children between twelve 
and sixteen for half price. Automo- 
biles will be admitted free for the 
first time in years. Grandstand ad- 
mission prices will be reduced 25 
cents per seat. And for the thou- 
sands who will take their vacation 
in the big free camp grounds, a spe- 
cial bargain ticket will be sold this 
year, giving five days’ admission at 
a reduced price of $2. 


High-Lights of Farm Features 


The farm features, which will form 
the dominant note of the entire ex- 
position, are almost too numerous to 
mention. <A few of the high-lights 
will be: 

A series of exhibits, presented by 
the county Farm Bureaus, showing 
many of the most interesting proj- 
ects in improved farming methods 
and livestock breeding which have 
been conducted thruout the ‘state 
during 1933. 

An lowa corn and small grain show 
with hundreds of entries from every 
part of the state. 

A state-wide fruit and garden prod- 
ucts show, a bee-keepers and apiary 
show, a “chinch bug” exhibit show- 
ing the damage done by this bug 
in Iowa, and approved methods for 
fighting it. 

The national livestock 
which has won for the Iowa State 
Fair the reputation of being the 
greatest livestock fair in the United 
States, will be the largest in many 
years. Early entries indicate that 
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At the lowa State F air 


Livestock Feature of Big Exposition 
August 23 to September 1 


more than a million dollars’ worth 
of wonderful herds from more than 
twenty states will be shown in com- 
petition for more than $50,000 in cash 
prizes offered. Draft horse entries 
are particularly large this year, re- 
flecting the renewed interest in 
horse breeding which is manifesting 
itself thruout the mid-west, 

The boys’ and girls’ livestock show 
alone is expected to include over 
1,500 head of animals raised by farm 
youngsters in 1933. Other features of 
the livestock show will be an all- 
Iowa Society Horse Show, on four 
nights, from August 28 thru August 
31; the annual team pulling contest, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, August 
20 and 31: an all-lowa Jersey show, 
and a large number of futurities in 
the swine classifications. 


Four-H Club Congress 


The boys’ and girls’ Four-H Club 
Congress, now the largest of its kind 
held anywhere in this country, will 
again break all previous records, fai 
officials predict. Entries are fully 
20 per cent ahead of 1932. Beginning 
with the annual boys’ and girls’ live- 
stock and crops judging contest, o1 
Thursday, August 24, and continuing 
thru the big auction sale of baby 
beeves, on Friday, September 1, t! 
program of farm boys’ and girls’ 
events will be in progress each mort 
ing and afternoon, filled with f 
tures of interest to farm visito1 
Over $10,000 in cash prizes is being 
offered to Four-H Club contenders 
this year, with entries of upward of 
2,000 club members, from. every 
county in the state. High-lights w 
be the judging contests, the bo 
and girls’ demonstration work in a 
principal farm and farm home 
jects, the junior livestock show, t 
state-wide Four-H health contest and 
the Four-H girls’ home furnishing 
baking, canning and style events. 

Some idea of the remarkable char- 
acter of the baby beef show this 
year may be gained from the fact 
that more than 4,500 baby beeves 
have been fitted by 2,635 farm boys 
and girls in 97 counties, in prepara 
tion for this show. From this num- 
ber, 150 top calves will be chosen by 
club leaders for the final compet 
tion at Des Moines. 

Iowa farm women will also have 
a leading part in the state-wide wom- 
en’s exposition, which will 
two of the largest buildings on the 
grounds. Twenty counties will pre- 
sent exhibits of leading farm wom- 
en’s projects conducted in 1933, and 
representatives of these counties will 
appear on the daily women’s pro- 
grams, telling of the work 


occupy 


accom- 











An Iowa club boy at the state fair. 
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plished and how other counties may 
undertake similar endeavors. Farm 
Bureaus of Cedar, Boone, Dallas, Po- 
cahontas, Marshall and Poweshiek 
counties will present rural one-act 
plays in the daily little theater dem- 
enstrations. Extension specialists 
and district leaders will also present 
such subjects as nutrition, home fur- 
nishing, child care and community 
work. Other high-lights will include 


a a culinary show, fancywork exhibits, 
am state-wide baby health contest, the 
q Iowa Art Salon, china painting, par- 
sh ent-teacher activities, pageants, rec- 
i reational projects and practically all 
e- 


other subjects in which Iowa farm 
women are interested today. 

1s To thousands of farmers, news of 
the fact that the Iowa State Fair this 


‘J year will devote nearly forty acres 
= to exhibits of farm machinery and 
— farm home equipment will be espe- 
= cially interesting and timely. Prac- 
ll- tically all the national manufacturers 
aw will be represented with large dis- 
” plays of every type of farm equip- 
it, ment, including both stationary and 
- moving exhibits, and, in addition, this 
rig section will include the latest home 
” conveniences and comforts. 
Abundance of Entertainment 

Of course, there could not be a real 
“ fair without the amusement features 
{ 


and an abundance of entertainment 
has been prepared. Here are a few 
of the headline attractions: 

The first Iowa State Fair Rodeo 
and Stampede to be presented in 
front of the grandstand every night 
from August 25 to 31, with 75 famous 
S cowboys and cowgirls competing for 
y big prizes, and over 200 head of wild 
A horses and steers. 
sa The first night horse racing in| The United States Government has just | which is based on the lowest service cost per 
Iowa, on the newly illuminated track . ‘ ji 
—with running races featured every | G@wearded to Sinclair for the third successive gallon. Sinclair has also received an award 


night from August 25 to 31. h 1 ° 
Four afternoons of harness races,| Year the larger part of the annual contract from the War Department covering 231,800 


from August 28 to 31, and one com- * * © ° ° P 
deka Witten ie eaabale: tolen on for supplying lubricants to the Navy and = gallons of Sinclair Aircraft Oil to be used 


Derby Day, Saturday, August 26. other Government Departments. This includes in United States Army Air Corps equipment. 
National circuit auto races on Fri- : 
day, August 25, and Friday, Septem-| mot only the oils for all battleships, sub- 


ber 1, with more than sixty national- A e . . 
ly and internationally known dirt marines, destroyers and Navy airplanes on The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can supply 


as track drivers, including such well- : . ou with a complete line of high quality petroleum 
ind known men as Gus Schrader, Ameri- the Atlantic seaboard —but also the oils for " ° ¥ ° ° ™ . " . . 
can champion pa 19825 Emory Col- motor cars, trucks, tractors, machine shops products—Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil—Sinclair 
ins, Canadian national champion; a i Pennsylvania Motor Oil—Sinclair T il— 
‘ Sig Haugdahl, famous Norwegian and other equipment operated by important : 7 ? : , praevia: 

i speed ace, and others. ‘ . : Sinclair Gasoline —Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene 
A gala open-air circus and hippo. | Government departments in thirty-six states. 


ill 








acest alien nan aean tena — Sinclair Cup & Axle Greases — Sinclair P. D. insect 
eel and rodeo show, in front of the The Government received proposals from spray—Sinclair Stock Spray—Sinclair Farm Oil. 
1m- srandstand each afternoon and eve- | yarious oil companies. Both quality and price ome 
ing. entury o rogress 3 ire- 
works each night, brought direct | were considered in making the formal award Tune in Monday evenings . .. 39 NBC Stations—SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 
from the Chicago World’s Fair. 





ave Truly Economical Vacation 


For those who want to take a 
truly economical vacation, fair offi- 
cials will throw open the 120-acre 
free camp grounds this year on a 
basis which they declare will enable 
Visitors to camp out and see the fair 
almost as cheaply as living at home. 
The camp will be equipped with elec- 
tric lights, city water service, 
shower baths and all modern con- 
veniences. Reductions of as much as 


40 per cent have been made on the =< 
scot rental price of tents and camp equip- ©) \ L S ° G 4 E A S E S e G A S Oo L I N E ° K E R Oo S E N E 
ment. With the reduced admission 
prices now in effect, a five-day vaca- 
tion for two people can be had for 


$7.90, includi ‘ 2 combi ‘ ° 
kets for five days 8240 for tent | [gl SMUT Fai 
rental, and $1.50 for cot rental. Fur- — in eter an rints or Cc 


The farmer’s favorite for 














ther particulars may be had about } > many years. Easy to put 
the free camp grounds by writing to on and stays put—usu- Recently, when I offered 25 fast color prints 
the secretary of the Iowa State Fair, S ir. a monte Ficwer' Garies, of Wiiedship Dahlin patterp trop, 
os Des Moines. \ ay hartcatiered Schools, Sek ieee Gaal a a —_ 
The exposition this year will open 4 = meen hy hee BE aol? Sime. 1 have siected 26 nee. spel Sowed 
on Wednesday, August 23, with Wed- We hardware and im- nown ‘colorfast Peter ‘Pan material, And. with 
= o ' S P them you have your choice of some lovely new 


hesday and Thursday as preparation quilt patterns 


days. The main program begins on We. SOF? suguets several varietion of putter: 











Fri flies. with instructions for setting the quilt to 
riday, August 25, which has been gether. No. Sere s Oy presides pute. wee 
= & * exguisite grace an tharm 1e blocks ma re 
designated as Children’s Day, when alike, or, if using scraps, they may be variegated. 
all bovs : pales . Wo. C210 is a design that was popular even in 
0ys and girls under sixteen will great-grandmother’s day, but this pattern shows a 
be admitted to the grounds free. Sat- cantety pew ween Tee sees Bots Get 
ee. August 26, will be World War ng hy By hy Bg BR EH 
eterans’ , al "e iccj In C6504, for 25 cents, you may have your choice of any_one of these patterns, with a bundle 
a ns Day, with free admission ot plain eolee fast ‘material "ANY "ot the above mentioned patterns may be obtained for 15 cents 
or veterans of the World war. Mon- each, or the three for 25 cents. Address your letters to the 





alae day, Au 3 98 . : rj 

we, wel, gust 28, as usual, will be : . ’ . . 

| Farm Bureau Day, with outstanding Quilt Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
. Programs featuring nationally promi- Des Moines, lowa 

— nent farm leaders, both in the morn- (ALLOW TEN DAYS FOR DELIVERY) 

















ng and afternoon. 
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See the largest livestock 
show in America in 1933. 
Nation’s most famous 
herds from 20 states— 
over 6,000 head of blue- 
blooded stock valued at 
over one million dollars. 
1,500 head farm boys 
and girls’ livestock; all- 
Iowa Jersey Show, team 
pulling contests, scores 
of special features. 


EVERY NIGHT 


First Iowa State Fair Rodeo and Wild- 
West Stampede, with 75 national cham- 
pion cowboys and cowgirls in bull dog- 
ging, broncho busting, riding, roping, 
chuck wagon races, and other thrilling 
contests. 200 head of wild horses, Texas 
longhorns, and Brahma steers. A thrill 


a minute. Special rodeo 
features, also, each 
afternoon. 


America’s Biggest 
Farm Show 


Everything new in farming; exhibits 
showing the “new deal” for agricul- 
ture. 30 Farm Bureau project exhibits; 
Iowa corn and small grain show; na- 
tional farm machinery show; statewide 
orchard show. An education in itself. 


AUTO RACES 
Friday, Aug. 25 and Sept. 1 


National Circuit auto racing, with over 40 
national champions and greatest drivers in 
the country in eight races each afternoon. 


100 Acre Free Camp 


Camp out Free, with every convenience for 
a perfect outing. Special bargain tickets to 
the fair for all campers. 


Open Air Circus 


A mammoth hippodrome; trapeze per- 
formers, clowns, gymnasts; world fa- 
mous circus stars and daredevils in a 
spectacular show every afternoon and 
evening. 


Reduced Prices: -} 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


( 0 : \ 
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The perfect 1933 outing for 
the family — 8 days and 
nights of education, inspira- 
tion, recreation — at the 
smallest cost of any vaca- 
tion in the midwest. New 
reduced prices; 200 acres of 
things to see and do. 


5 days—6 nights. 
\ First night racing 
ever seen in Iowa 
on illuminated 
track. $10,000 har- 
ness and running 
race classics five 
afternoons. 


Take a vacation at the State Fair almost as cheaply as staying at 


home. 


Lowest prices in many years; the finest outing you've 


ever taken. This is THE year to see the Fair. 


AUTOS FREE..CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE 
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New baby combine in action, 


Baby Combine Makes Hit 


New Machine Built for Corn Belt Fields 


A* exceedingly interesting small 

grain harvesting demonstration 
wis held on the Beaver Dam Farm, 
Westville, Laporte county, Indiana, 
on July 24. There, between 300 and 
400 farmers and men interested in 
farm machinery gathered to witness 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company demonstrate its: new com- 
bine harvester, built especially for 
use in the corn belt. 

This is a machine on which the 
company has been working for the 
last three years. Each year, it has 
brought its baby combine into the 
field and tried it out during the 
harvesting season, with the idea of 
evolving a machine that would serve 
the. farmers in the corn belt. Changes 
were made each year, until this, the 
fourth year, a combine harvester 
modeled on new principles was dem- 
onstrated to the public. The machine 
did a splendid job of cutting and 
threshing oats and wheat, to the en- 
tire satisfaction of every one present. 

We sometimes think that the last 
big invention has been made in farm 
machinery, and that from now on at 
best only minor improvements are 
to be expected in that line. Revolu- 
tionary machines, such as the reaper, 
which made its appearance a hundred 
years ago, are seldom being visual- 
ized nowadays. However, this new 
combine harvester may prove as rev- 
olutionary to American agriculture 
as the reaper did—it may become the 
starting point for speeding up farm 
work somewhat comparable to the 
Speeding up of manufacturing pro- 
cesses in recent years. 


Will Revolutionize Threshing 


This new baby combine will do for 
the corn belt what the heavy, old- 
style combine has been doing for the 
wheat growing sections in recent 
years. While there are quite a num- 
ber of the old-style combines in use 
fin the corn belt, that machine was 
too heavy and too unwieldy for use 
in this section, where large acreages 
of small grain are not grown. With 
the new machine, there is no doubt 
but that in the near future the corn 
belt method of cutting and threshing 
small grain will completely fade out 
of the picture. The new combine 
weighs only 2,400 pounds, as com- 
pared with three to four times that 
weight for the old machine. It can be 
pulled with any two-plow, general 
purpose tractor, and can easily cut 
and thresh two and one-half acres of 
grain an hour, or twenty-five acres in 
a ten-hour day. 

Another thing of interest to the 
corn belt farmer is that the machine 
leaves the straw whole and in the 
finest condition for use as feed or 
bedding. It can be set to cut at any 
height. It can cut the shortest grain 
one ever saw, or it can be used as a 
header, depending upon the desire of 
the operator. The straw is thrown 
out of the machine in a swath, ready 
to be raked with any rake or to be 
picked up with a hay-loader. 

For harvesting soybeans, if for no 
other crops, it is so much superior to 


the old combine or reaper, that there 
is no comparison. And here is anoth- 
er important factor that should hast- 
en its introduction—it will be placed 
on the market next year at a retail 
selling price of $495, less than half 
the price of the cheapest combine 
now being made. 

L. K. Wyckoff, president of the 
Laporte (Indiana) County Farm Bu 
reau, who drove the combine at the 
demonstration, and who is the owner 
of an old-style heavy combine, was 
delighted with the new machine. 
“This ‘baby’ combine is just w! 
the corn belt farmer needs,” he said. 
“We shall now be able to raise wheat 
and other small grains as cheaply as 
they can be grown in the great wheat 
belt, where the heavy combines have 
been popular for several years.” 

“For three years, our experiment 
department has been working dili 
gently and persistently in creating 
this new type combine,” said H. C. 
Merritt, general manager of the trac- 
tor division of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, “and the 
demonstration here today has con- 
vinced me and those associated with 
me in developing the machine, that 
we have succeeded. As a labor-sav- 
ing and a cost-reducing machine, as 
well as one that will have a profound 
effect upon corn belt agriculture, it 
will be hard to beat. We are all im- 
mensely pleased with the outcome of 
our invention.” 


Has Large Capacity 


As stated before, the Corn Belt 
Combine (for that is its name) is 
mounted on_  air-cushioned rubber 
tires, and that is why it can travel 
five miles an hour, and that, in turn 
also has made it possible to hold its 
weight down to 2,400 pounds. Its 
threshing or grain separating capac- 
ity is equal to that of this company’s 
present-day 12-foot combine. Due to 
the fact that the grain separator lies 
parallel with the threshing cylinder, 
the straw is discharged on the stub- 
ble and is not run over by the com- 
bine, thus making it possible to pick 
up the straw with a hay-loader or 
rake it into windrows. 

During the demonstration, the 
combine was pulled by a pneumatic 
tired tractor, which is so well adapt- 
ed for rapid travel. The combine it- 
self may be hitched to an automobile 
and moved over the roads at a speed 
of 55 miles an hour without the 
slightest injury to its parts. Thus, 
one machine can serve several farm- 
ers. Especially is this true for the 
soybean harvest, which can be ex 
tended over a long period without 
danger of losing some of the grain. — 

This new baby combine is one 0 
the greatest cost reducing machi! es 
invented in recent years, and one ol 
the important features is the low 
cost at which it will be marketed, 
thus making it available to any farm- 
er. To see this machine work is [0 
get a glimpse of the future of farm 
ing—a future that is certain to make 
it possible for the farmer to enjoy 
more leisure. 
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Hog Cholera Prevalent 


Reports of outbreaks of hog chol- 
era are reaching us from different 
parts of the state. In some sections, 
the disease appears to be more prev- 
alent than in others. Outbreaks on 
a hundred different farms are report- 
> ed from the eastern part of the state, 
and similar reports have come from 
southern counties. It appears also 
that the disease is of unusual viru- 
lence this year, which is in line with 
the trend of this disease. Hog chol- 
era is more virulent in some years 
than in others; in fact, its virulency 
£ appears to run in cycles. = 
: Last year, the disease appeared in hs 
: a more severe form than in the year \ a and Get a TIRE ~ 
= preceding, and, according to past ex- \ 2 \ | 

perience, it should be still more viru- \F 4 ’ So GoOoDe So STRONG® So DU RABLE« 
lent this year than it was in 1932. \ : 5 
In view of this, it seems appropriate 
to warn those who did not vaccinate 
their pigs last spring to watch out 
t for the disease now. The moment 
you hear of an outbreak of cholera 
in your neighborhood, lose no time 
in getting your hogs vaccinated. 
Take no chances. Stay out of the 
re hog lots of your neighbors, whether 
h- they have cholera or not. Run no 
st. risk of carrying infection to your 





ed own hog lots. 
ail It will cost considerably more to 
ulf vaccinate your pigs now than it 





ne would have cost at weaning time, but 

don’t let that keep you from protect- 
he ing your herd against this disease 
now. Serum and virus are relatively 
cheap this year. 
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Farm Population Growing ye ee myn ate gh ge pr dy al 
ne, will give you imm@ tection on thia Insurance and Guarantee 
rat A few years ago, the farm popula- RES 
id. tion was decreasing from year to 
pat year, and many were predicting that 
as this would continue perhaps for dec- 
eat ades. The reason advanced for this 
ive probable decrease in farm population 

was the more rapid increase in the 








Right in these times, when everyone needs to economize, more than 




















ont farmer’s ability to produce than the 3,000 Independent Tire Dealers have combined their buying power to bring 
‘ili growth in total population warrant- you lower tire prices together with the fullest tire protection you have ever had. 
ing ed. The peak in the farm population : ‘ 

C —32,077,000—was reached in 1910. More than that, by means of a PATENTED tire construction, we put on 

me From then on, a decrease set in until your car a tire that is fully 20% stronger—a tire so much tougher and 
ers 30,158,000 was reached in 1930. Since better that we can INSURE it, free of charge, against any damage or injury 
the then, there has been an increase in bo 
oa farm population to 32,242,000 on Jan- whatsoever. 
‘ith uary 1, 1933, the greatest number Without a penny’s cost to you, we issue with every tire an actual Insur- 
hat ever engaged in agriculture in this Certifi h ire— if the inj i 
a country. There were over 1,000,000 ance rtificate. No matter ow you damage your tire even the injury is 
~~ more people living on farms on the entirely your fault — we will repair it for you without question and without 
und pr a on the corre. cost. These free repairs, moreover, will be given you at ANY of our 3,000 
it sponding date in 4 ‘ . 

im- During the ten-year period of 1920- National Tire Stores. 

P 990 ineloicj A . . . 
> of 29, inclusive, according to the Bureau Next time you need tires, get these 3 big helps to your pocket-book: — 


of Agricultural Economics, the city- 

ward movement from farms averaged 

1,944,000 a year, which has been 
Belt greatly diminished since 1930. What 
. is will happen in the future with refer- 
yber ence to this back-to-the-farm move- 
vel ment is difficult to estimate. 


(1) A saving in price, (2) A tire so much better that we insure it free, (3) 
Free repairs wherever you may travel—all over the United States, 










Locate the Big Red Arrow— where money is saved 
on tires— next time you are intown. If you fail to see 
it, let us send you the address by mail. 


Corn Crib Capacity 


pac: In determining the sizes of corn 


nore cribs, it is common practice to figure E Name of N Nearest Dealer 
e to cn two and one-half cubic feet of 
lies Storage space for each bushel of 






der, cleanly husked ear corn. To calcu- 
tub- late the capacity of a crib in bushels 
vrs of ear corn, multiply the volume in 
pick cubic feet of storage space by four 
° or and divide by ten. Snapped or jerked 
corn with husks will reduce the ca- 
the bacity of the crib about one-fifth. 


NATIO fay ke rature Inc., 


1024 a Street Cuaka, Nebraska 
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atic A bushel of small grain or shelled To prevent galls, sore The Fairy Ring Quilt 
lapt- Corn occupies approximately one and : Have you ever heard of a fairy 
a 16 one-fourth cubic feet of space. To cal- | HR Sart tetaas chafes, and ring? No? Well, when fairies 

Culate the capacity of grain bins in ? came into the meadows to dance, 


bushels, multiply the volume in cubic rf “hy flowers bloomed wherever fairy 

‘ a ad “ ! toes stepped. And they certainly 
feet by eight and divide by ten. bruises make collars fit wit did well on this dainty applique 
quilt, for their dance led them in 
a most graceful path. There are 
harebells, daisies, pansies, holly- 
hocks, tulips, daffodils and a lot 
of other favorite garden flowers. 

A very special scallop, tipped 
with different flowers, edges the 
quilt, and there is a quilting de- 
sign which is all its own. 

This quilting design, a section 
of the fairy ring, the shell quilt- 
ing at either side of it, and com- 
all the gold they can. We are plete directions, are given on the 








oo Not Government Officials 
J ex: Our attention is called to the fact 
hat several people are canvassing 
ain. in Iowa, buyiag up old gold, and 

Claiming that they are government 


; = who have been sent out to 
ne O e 































low advised t} pattern, No. C487, 20 cents. 
lat " 
sted. me me there are no govern Address your letters to the 
et hent off 1 OIL-BATH 
‘ icials buying old gold at the 
farm- Present tj , QUILT EDITOR 
ng : ime. Whoever calls on you s 7 A 
is hd pulls this is a faker. We sug- Self 7 Wallaces’ Farmer 
farm- gest th; at -governing to storm velocity or d 
make JOUr nen auy One who comes to | Mild wint talh othe Woolmance and Iowa Homestea 
— . a ighborhood with such a story — not only. efficient service a DES MOINES, IOWA 
njoj # a years of servic Sen s 
aan uld be reported to your sheriff | for FREE booklet, it tells of the many Woodmanse Allow Ten Days for Delivery 
at once, features including the new replacement shaft bearings. 
Woodmanse Mfg. Co., 215 E. Main St., Freeport, il. 
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OW Homemak 


HEN we are making our plans 
for a jam and jelly cupboard 
groaning with the sparkling glasses 
of the orthodox grape, plum and 
apple jellies, we cast about in our 
minds for different recipes we may 
work up and add to our winter store 
—something a bit unusual which we 
can spring on our guests with a 
just pride of accomplishment and 
listen to their “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” of 
approval, 

Many of these unusufl jelly and 
jam recipes may be made up without 
the use of artificial pectin. In oth- 
ers, the use of bottled or powdered 
pectin is employed to insure best 
results. The beauty of these un- 
usual recipes is that they often make 
it possible for us to use the fruits 
which nature has scattered about the 
woods and fields and which may be 
hanging abundant with fruit when 
the regular crop of orchard or gar- 
den has failed us. Almost every- 
where, the red haw, elderberry and 
mulberry are obtainable merely for 
the gathering. The products made 
of these simple ingredients are very 
good, too. 

The use of bottled or powdered pec- 
tin cuts down the boiling time for 
jellies and jams, most products be- 
ing boiled only one-half to one min- 
ute after the bottled pectin is added. 
There is one important precaution in 
the use of powdered pectin—do not 
add sugar until powdered pectin has 
been dissolved. 

Following are some recipes for un- 
usual jellies and jams which any 
housewife should welcome to her jam 
cupboard: 


Elderberry Jelly 


Pour five cups of elderberry juice 
into a preserving kettle, add a pack- 
age of powdered pectin, and stir 
steadily until dissolved, Place the 
kettle on the fire and continue stir- 
ring. When the juice has reached a 
full, rolling boil, add five cups of 
sugar. 

Continue stirring and boil vigor- 
ously for a few minutes. Then begin 
testing. When the juice forms a thin 
film or sheets from the edge of the 
spoon, the jelly is ready to pour. 
Remove from fire, skim, pour into 
hot jelly glasses and cover with a 
film of hot paraffin. 


Mulberry Jelly 


Wash the mulberries, cover with 
water and cook slowly until the ber- 
ries are in a pulp. Strain twice. Pro- 
ceed with same proportions and same 
method as with elderberry jelly, 
using powdered pectin. 


Banana Butter 


Use enough fully ripened bananas 
to make three cupfuls when crushed 
to a fine pulp. Put the crushed fruit 
into a preserving kettle, add six and 
one-half cups of sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon of butter and the juice of 
one lemon. Mix well and bring to 
a boil, stirring constantly. Then 
add one bottle of pectin, stirring all 
the while, and bring to a full rolling 
boil. Boil for one minute, stirring 
constantly on the bottom, to prevent 
it from sticking. Remove from the 
fire and stir frequently for eight 
minutes, to prevent floating fruit. 
When slightly cool, pour, and seal 
with paraffin. This is delicious for 
cake fillings. 


Red Haw Butter 


Select well ripened haws, remove 
the blossom ends, wash the haws and 
place them in a preserving kettle, 
with enough water to cover them. 
Cook slowly until tender. Press thru 
a celander to remove the skins, seeds 
and stems. Place the strained pulp 
in a clean kettle and add enough 
boiled down vinegar to make the 




































































Unusual Jellies and Jams 


preserving kettle with a little water 


pulp thin. Boil for twenty minutes, 
measure the pulp, and add one-half 
teaspoon of cinnamon and one-half 
cup of sugar to each quart of pulp. 
Continue cooking until the consist- 
ency of cider apple butter has been 
reached. Pour into clean, hot jars 
and seal. 


Sweet Cider Jelly 


Measure one quart of sweet apple 
cider into a large saucepan, stir, and 
bring to a boil. Stir in one bottle 
of pectin, and bring again to a full, 
rolling boil. Then add seven and 
one-half cups (three and one-fourth 
pounds) of sugar. Boil hard for one 


minute. Remove from fire, let stand . 


for one minute, skim, and pour into 
hot jelly glasses. Cover with a film 
of hot paraffin. 


Carrot Honey 


Mix well one pint of grated raw 
carrots, the grated rind of one lemon, 
the juice of two lemons and two cups 
ot sugar. Heat slowly, and simmer 
the mixture until it is thick and 
clear. Pack into clean, hot jars 
and seal. This is delicious served 
with cold sliced roast pork, beef or 
ham. 


Muskmelon Butter 


Select ripe muskmelons, peel, 
slice, and remove the seeds and any 
soft parts. Place the melons in a 


and boil gently until tender. Press 
thru a colander and measure the 
pulp. Add one-half cup of sugar, 
the juice of one-half lemon and a 
little cinnamon to each quart of the 
pulp. Continue boiling until the con- 
sistency of apple butter is reached. 
Pour into jars and seal hot. 


Peach Paste 


Here is an old Virginia recipe that 
has been handed in to us, and that 
I am sure you will like. 

Cook the peaches until tender and 
rub thru a colander, after draining 
off the juice, which may be bottled 
and used as fruit syrup or mixed 
with powdered or bottled pectin and 
sugar and made into jelly. Allow 
one-half pound of sugar to one pound 
of fruit. Cook over a slow fire until 
very thick. Pour the paste in a thin 
sheet on a cooky tin, enameled table 
top or marble slab which has been 
rubbed lightly with olive oil or fresh 
butter. Place in the sun and air 
for two days, covering from insects 
with fine netting or screening. 

At the end of two days, it should 
be dry enough to handle, but not 
hard or leathery. Cut the paste into 
Squares and sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar. Spread on waxed paper 
for two days’ more drying. Dip again 
into sugar, and pack away in boxes 
or jars like candy.—Lois J. Hurley. 





rooms, how will you spend it? 


needed worst? 
kitchen, the living-room and the 





We want short letters from our readers on this subject. Corn belt 


the house as farm incomes improve. 
ind how will you divide your expenditures between the 
rest of the house? 

Mail letters to us by August 14. 
writers of the two high-ranking letters. 
to authors of other letters printed. 


“When I Get $50 to Spend---”? 


When you get $50 to spend on the house, in fixing up the living- 
room, buying new equipment for the kitchen, or making over the bed- 


farm women are going to have a chance to do some fixing up around 


But just what improvements are | 


Prizes of $5 and $3 will go to the 
One dollar each will be paid 











HE proper selection of kitchen 
utensils is quite puzzling to some 
of us. A bulletin issued by the Iowa 
State College extension service gives 
some clear, concise rules by which 
we may be guided, as follows: 

Select utensils with flat bottoms 
that stand firmly over burners, have 
smooth, well-polished finish inside 
and out, are easily cleaned, have 
well-rounded surfaces, cool, comfort 
able, well-balanced, well-attached 
handles, strength to keep shape but 
not too heavy; if enamel, no bare 
spots, bubbles or cracks, only covers 
that fit and straight sides, avoiding 
rolled and turned edges which are 
difficult to clean. 

The newer type of dark bottomed 
pans solves the problem of keeping 
the bottoms of the kettles scoured. 
but the difference in efficiency of 
the plain finish or dark bottomed 
pan is very slight—the dark bottom 
absorbing a little more heat. And 
here’s a bit of news to try the soul 
of the fastidious housewife: If your 
aluminum kettle or tin pie or cake 
pan gets browned from contact with 
heat, don’t scour it off! This coating 
adds to the utensil’s efficiency in 
absorbing heat. 


Selecting Kitchen Utensils 


It is hard to be consistent in se- 
lecting a certain type of kitchen 
utensils, owing to the different uses 
to which they are put in the prep- 
aration of our food. For instance, 
while tin makes an excellent cake 
pan, it would be unsatisfactory to 
set over a hot blaze to fry an egg 
This same bulletin goes on with 
another chart giving the types of 
utensils and their uses. Tin may be 
selected for cake pans, pie pans, 
colanders and muffin pans; iron for 
skillets, Dutch ovens, griddles and 
gem pans; glass for casseroles or 
baking dishes, pie pans or bread 
pans; enamelware for mixing bowls, 
stew pans, roasters or storage dish- 
es; aluminum for pans, baking dish- 
es and roasters, and a mixture of 
nickel and chromium for the san 
uses as aluminum. To this list might 
be added crockery for oven use in 
place of a glass casserole, and as 
custard cups and mixing bowls. 

The egg-beater is a piece of kitch- 
en equipment which we are likely to 
take too casually. The amount of 
egg white we are to get from beating 
depends largely on the type of beat- 
er we choose—whisk, wheel or ro- 
tary beater of the turbine type. 

In tests that have been made, it 
has been determined that two egg 
whites beaten with the wheel or 
rotary beater yielded one and one-half 
cups; with the turbine, the whites 
never get entirely stiff, and the yield 
with the wire whisk was two cups. 
However, the wire whisk beater re- 
quires much more time and effort 
than the wheel beater, so the latter 
is the more labor-saving of the two. 


e 





Trouble in Baking 


Many women have trouble in bak- 
ing in their kerosene stove’s port 
able oven. The food does not brown 
well on top or may not be thoroly 
baked thru, but burns on the bottom. 
This can be remedied by putting 
stove lids on the bottom of the 
oven and a sheet of asbestos over 
the top, on the outside. If asbestos is 
not available, use a half-inch layer 
of newspapers, carefully weighting 
them down so they do not catch fire. 
The stove lids, being of heavy iron, 
retain more heat than the thinner 
oven material, and the newspapers 
are poor conductors of heat; thus, 4 
hotter oven and steadier heat is 
obtained, and generally, with these 
improvements, baking can be done 
more satisfactorily and the products 
will be uniformly browned. 
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1, ygencoonr parents, first of all, 
UVi want to know how to ward off 
the need for punishment, and, second, 
when punishment is necessary, how 
to administer sensible and appropri- 
ate discipline without brutal, corpo- 
ral or wildly emotional scenes. Chil- 
dren have a decided sense of justice, 
and a parent naturally doesn’t care 
to warp that sense of justice with a 
show of unnecessary or illogical pun- 
ishment. 

One mother of a high school girl 
had difficulty with her daughter go- 
ing to the stores after school, buy- 
ing candy or treats for the crowd, 
toilet articles, a new pair of hose or 
bloomers, and charging them to her 
parents. The little bills ran into a 
staggering amount before the parents 
were aware of the practice. The par- 
ents were righteously indignant and 
disciplined the girl very severely by 
refusing to buy a new dress that had 
been promised for a party, by mak- 
ing her wear cotton stockings to 
school, and by refusing to allow her 
to go anywhere or have any company 
for two weeks. The punishment was 
pretty severe, and the girl developed 
a spirit of resentment and defiance. 


Planning the Future 


In alarm, the parents learned that 
their severe discipline had not made 
any change in their daughter’s more 
or less foolish, but, for her, natural 
desires. After careful thought, they 
talked pleasantly to their daughter 
about their ideas for the farm, un- 
folding to her the plans for building 
up their dairy herd and in a casual, 
friendly way explaining how they 
were cutting personal expenses so 
they could buy a certain cow of high 
record. The bigger cream checks of 
the future were commented upon and 
a general discussion of future pros- 
perity took place. 

Other little financial problems of 
the farm and home were discussed 
with and in the presence of the 
daughter without any reference to 
her foolish extravagances. Finally 
the daughter’s advice in regard to 
certain necessary expenses for the 
house was consulted, and she was 
taken to help choose some new wall- 
paper and curtains. Her father en- 
listed her help in checking over his 
bank statements. From her interest, 
the parents recognized that the time 
was ripe to bring up the matter of 
her own financial needs. 


Suggests an Allowance 


As tho by sudden inspiration, the 
mother suggested an allowance for 
the daughter, to cover certain neces- 
sities, such as underwear, hose (and 
Mentioning where she had seen in- 
expensive silk stockings advertised), 
school supplies and treats. 

“You mean money of my own to 
carry in my pocketbook?” asked the 
sixteen-year-old girl in amazement 
and awe. 

“I don’t see why not,” her mother 
answered. 

“You can add and subtract, I’ve 
discovered,” joked her father, to cov- 
er up his own sense of shame in real- 
izing that he hadn’t trusted his own 
child with the responsibility of han- 
dling money, 

“Do you think that you could make 
that much money do for a month?” 
asked the mother, naming a certain 
amount, 

“I believe I can do it for less,” 
alswered the daughter, in a burst of 
awakened interest in the finances 
of the family, 

“Let's budget and see,” said the 
mother, 

Then, with much figuring and con- 
sulting of price lists and “joshing” 
from dad, the budget was pared to 
& figure considerably under the 
Mother's original estimate. In two 
Months’ time, the system had worked 
80 well that the daughter herself set 
em 4 small portion to be applied 

Savings account. Instead of a 


destructive program of punishment, 
applied in the heat of anger, a con- 
structive program of interest and ac- 
tivity was inaugurated, with far hap- 
pier results for every one. 

Not the least of the good results 
was the care the daughter took of 
her precious silk hose (the adoles- 
cent girl loves her bit of modern fem- 
inine silkiness), washing them out 
carefully every night to make them 
last longer. She began making her 
underwear and pajamas and contriv- 
ing little collars and cuffs and flow- 
ers, in sheer enjoyment of a victori- 
ous tilt with her budget for acces- 
sories. 


The Children Enjoyed It 


One mother whose own nervous in- 
stability and quick anger led her to 
make loud-voiced and severe punish- 
ments was confronted with the real- 
ization that her children were actu- 
ally getting as much kick out of see- 
ing her make a scene, even at their 
own expense, as they did out of a 
good fight at the movies. 

The mother executed a right about 
face. Her voice was held down to an 
even lower than normal pitch, and 
when Patty broke her Haviland tu- 
reen she astonished the entire fam- 
ily by saying quietly: “I’m so sorry, 
Patty. It was kind of you to try to 
save me the work of puttin: away 
the company dishes, and too bad that 
it broke. I wish that we could get 
another, but they are very expen- 
sive.” 

A few days later, Patty was slam- 
ming dishes right and left in careless 
haste, in order to be done and away 
from the irksome task. She broke a 
common blue cream pitcher, but be- 
cause it had been done by avoidable 
carelessness, her mother said, again 
with a quiet voice, but very firmly: 
“That was unnecessary, Patty. In- 
stead of buying those beads at the 
store tonight, you may replace the 
the pitcher you broke.” And Patty 
did just that! 


A Present for Mother 


Moreover, when the next Christ- 
mas arrived, a new Haviland tureen 
graced the dinner table—Patty’s gift 
to her mother, purchased with pen- 
nies saved and earned here and 
there. 

Patty’s mother punished not in 
angry irritation, but with reference 
to the motive behind the offense. 

Punishment to fit the offense— 
what a lot of quick thinking it re- 
quires on the part of a parent, and 
sometimes slow acting when our 
natural tendency seems to be to act 
quickly and think afterwards! 

Eleven-year-old Henry just simply 
wouldn’t get ready for school until 
the last minute, altho he knew that 
books, mittens, clean handkerchief, 
etc., were his own responsibility. It 
generally resulted in mother, dad 
and sister making a concerted rush, 
with much caustic comment, at the 
last minute, to see that Henry was 
properly outfitted. 

Finally the mother told the teacher 
of her plan. She announced to Henry 
that he, and he alone, would be re- 
sponsible for his own affairs. “i wice 
Henry missed the school bus, walk«J 
the two miles to school and endured 
the “ragging” from his schoolmates 
for being late. Henry learned a 
valuable lesson, and the punishment 
came as a natural result of his of- 
fense.—E. W. 

niieapeeniiai 

A MONG the new devices that help 

to promote housekeeping effi- 
ciency is a scrub pail with a parti- 
tion. One side contains the soapsuds 
with which the housewife attacks the 
dirt on floor or furniture, woodwork 
or wall, the other half the clear, clean 
waiter for rinsing. A drip pan sur- 
rounds the whole—attached to it, of 
course. From one side projects a 
soap-dish and on the other is a pock- 
et for brushes and cloths. 
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Bi peg of men and women agree! 
This crispy, golden-flaked cereal is the 
finest-tasting breakfast dish they know. 
But more than that, for years Post's Bran 
Flakes has been professionally recom- 
mended as a safe, helpful precaution against 
constipation due to lack of bulk in the diet 
a dangerous condition, often unsus- 
pected, that may result in listlessness, lack 
of ambition, ill health. 


A safe, effective regulator 

Post’s Bran Flakes helps to protect you 
against this insidious condition. For it 
provides the bulk your system needs... . 
and thus helps to prevent intestinal slug- 
gishness and to insure normal elimination 
of food wastes. It is also rich in phos- 
phorus, iron and Vitamin B. 

That is why you, and your children too, 
should have Post's Bran Flakes regularly, as 
an important part of this proven health 
program: Plenty of exercise . . . sufficient 
sleep... water to drink between meals... 
plenty of milk, fresh fruits and vegetables 
in your diet. And a generous daily helping 
of Post’s Bran Flakes. 

Make this two-week test 

Try this health program for two weeks. 
Start eating Post’s Bran Flakes—today— 
and see how it helps to keep you regular and 
feeling fine. You will love this delicious 
food . . . either plain, or with fruits or 
berries. A product of General Foods. 

Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Century of 
Progress, Chicago (through October), and see 
the Post's Bran Flakes display. 
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JELLY CHAMPION 
REVEALS SECRET! 








“Anybody can make prize jelly in 
only 12 minutes with these fail- 
proof recipes,” she tells women. 


= E jelly champions just swear 

by Certo,” says Mrs. Effie A. 
Mills, winner of many prizes at the 
Michigan State Fair. 

“With the 89 Certo jelly and jam 
recipes, any woman can make prize- 
winning jelly or jam every time! 

“Just think! With them you boil 
your jelly only 14 minute, and your 
jam only a tiny bit longer. And hence 
it’s easy to make a whole batch in 12 
minutes from the time the fruit is pre- 
pared. Since costly fruit juice does 
not boil away, you get more glasses, 
too. And all the real flavor of the 
fresh, ripe fruit.” 
At all grocers — 
Certo. A prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 







8 Recipes under label 


on every Certo bottle 
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Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
") Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
‘| andkillsall fies. Neat, clean, con- 
venient. Lasts all season. Made of 
metal. Can'tspill ortip over. Can't 

21 soil, or — onyies. Guaran- 
teed, Herold Somers, Inc., “Brookl 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Cheapest and Best 
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Hotel 





Davenport's most famous hotel— 
offering finest rooms-and-bath, 
many as low as $2.00 for one 
person, $3.00 for two persons. * 





diseases. Y« ay on 


Is only skin deep and 

Czema i206 iS 
peree and quickly 

ealed by the use of 

om ers maberes. treat meni ae stubborn skin 
y you are cured 

“GRANOLENE. "Dept. 30, Girard, Kans. 


Cranolene 


Write today 








Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 




















Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Hannah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 13, 1933. I Samuel, 
1:9-11, 24-28; 2:1, 2.) 

@ sd of fourteen representative 

persons selected from the Old 
Testament for this quarter’s lessons, 
four are women. The Bible writers 
must have had an inspiration thus to 
evaluate woman’s influence in his- 
tory. Hannah represents the most 
influential class of women, mothers. 

She was one of the two wives of 
Elkanah,* Peninnah the other. The 
name, Hannah in Hebrew, Anna in 
Greek, meaning grave, has been giv- 
en to many girls. Elkanah was a 
Levite, probably a native of Bethle- 
hem, but living in Ramathaim-zophim 
at the time of the events of the les- 
son. It is also called Ramah in the 
narrative. While it éan not be cer- 
tainly identified, yet it was on some 
high point not far from Jerusalem. 

Josephus states that Elkanah be- 
longed to “the middle condition 
among his fellow citizens.” He went 
the second mile in religious observ- 
ances by taking his entire household 
to the yearly sacrifices at Shiloh. 
While this husband was benevolent 
toward the mother of his children, 
and affectionate toward the wife 
who was childless, yet the home was 
marred by irritating provocations. 

Her spirit bleeding from the 
wounds of Peninnah’s lashing tongue, 
Hannah went with the family to the 
yearly sacrifice at Shiloh. It would 
seem that the contemptuous conduct 
of her rival would find a pause in 
the sacred precincts of God’s house; 
but the irritation was more acute. 


Makes a Vow to God 


The harassed woman escaped from 
what was destined to be a table 
of joy, and prostrated herself under 
the shadow of the temple in humble 
supplication to God. As she prayed, 
the Spirit of God crept into her heart, 
purifying her thoughts of retaliation, 
and inspiring within her a high mo- 
tive, which she expressed in her vow 
to give back to God the supreme gift 
of her desires. In the presence of 
God, Hannah was lifted high above 
petty rivalry, and prepared for the 
great sacrifice she was afterward to 
make. While her rival’s children, as 
with many children, were for the 
gratification of pride and the in- 
crease of wealth, her son was for 
the Lord. This vow had the higher 
value in her times, when so few par- 
ents were devoting their first born 
to God. It was this selfishness in 
parents that had brought religion to 
a low ebb. 

How well Hannah fulfilled her vow 
appears in the second text. It often 
happens that covenants made in ad- 
\ersity evaporate in prosperity. This 
mother never wavered in her pur- 
pose. When her first born was put 
into her arms, she gave him the 
name, Samuel, which means, given to 
God. Thus began the actual execu- 
tion of her consecrated will. During 
his infancy and early childhood, she 
gave him her sole care. 

Hannah was the recognized men- 
tor of the household. Surrounding 
the child with a mother’s love, and 
breathing into his ears echoes of the 
effectual prayer she had offered in 
the temple, she nurtured the fad till 
a certain notable day. Then, when 
he was three years old, the mother, 
with her husband, again went to the 
vearly sacrifice, taking a liberal con- 
secration offering, and in the temple 
solemnly presented her son to the 
Lord. “I have granted him to Jeho- 
vah; as long as he liveth he is grant- 
ed to Jehovah.” What mingled feel- 
ings of gratitude and loneliness must 
have been in her heart. But faith tri- 
umphed, as is evident from Hannah’s 
prayer chant, a model in form for 
Mary’s song. When she returned 
home, her care for Samuel did not 


cease. Each year she visited him, tak- 
ing him the coat she had made. She 
lived thru the year for that visit. 
Into the little robe would be sewed 
the faith and love of a mother. This 
perfume of affection was the atmos- 
phere of Samuel’s memory. 

(The above notes were written by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, of West Allis, 
Wisconsin.) 


Samuel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 20, 1933. I Samuel, 
3:1-10; 12:1-4.) 
pe some three thousand years, 

God-fearing mothers, whether 
Gentile or Jewish, have told their 
wondering and admiring little ones 


the story of the little boy whose 
name was Samuel, that is, “given to 


God,” and the story seems as fresh 
and wonderful to the children of to- 
day as it may have been to little 
Solomon, Asa or Hezekiah. 

In imagination, we can see Hannah 
coming with the child three years 
afterward, telling the ancient Eli that 
this was the little boy for whom she 
had prayed, her husband bringing 
the unusual sacrifice of three bul- 
locks, with the accompaniment of 
flour and wine, solemnly consecrat- 
ing the boy to the service of Jehovah 
by this unusual public service and 
family worship. 


A Life of Consecration 


In all these various ways, the 
Scriptures impress us with the idea 
of the capacity of the child to serve 
God in spirit and in truth. The pic- 
ture is that of a child growing up 
from childhood to manhood, a life of 
consecration and devotion. We can 
see Samuel rising at daylight, put- 
ting out the lamp which had burned 
all night in the Holy Place, and open- 
ing the doors of the house, and again 
lighting it in the evening and closing 
the doors, thus becoming the light- 
bearer to Israel in a time of great 
spiritual darkness. We can see him 
as he sleeps the sleep of innocent 
childhood in the sacred place, then 
rising and coming to Eli in response 
to his supposed call once, twice, 
thrice, until Eli perceives that the 
Lord is speaking to Samuel. Then, 
when the voice is heard once more, 
Samuel follows Eli’s instructions and 
answers: “Speak, Jehovah, for thy 
servant heareth.” This last is the 
attitude Samuel maintained during 
his entire life. He was ever ready 
to learn the Divine will and follow it. 

Samuel lived apart from the taber- 
nacle, in his own home, and all Is- 
rael came to him there for judgment. 
He bitterly opposed the popular de- 
mand for a king, spent all night in 
prayer for Divine guidance, and fin- 
ally yielded to the demand with such 
wisdom and grace that he became 
the guide of their new king. 

Samuel called a general assem- 
bly for the ratification of the king- 











gal. Here, after offering sacrifices 
and peace offerings, Samuel formally 
laid aside his judgeship, and demand. 
ed an investigation and vindication 
of the acts of his administration. H; 
makes no vindication of nor excuses 
for his corrupt sons, but maintains 
that from his youth to this day he 
has walked before them, and solemn. 
ly calls upon them to witness before 
Jehovah and before His anointed 
king whether he has discharged the 
duties of his high office with fidelity, 
whether he has accepted bribes, or 
defrauded or oppressed the people, 
or taken anything from any man’s 
hand. 

After briefly reciting to them their 
history, their manifold sins, their re- 
jection of the government established 
by Moses, their determination at al] 
hazards to have a king like the na- 
tions round about them, Samuel pro- 
ceeds to define the place the king 
shall have in the government, which 
may be summed up in a few words 
Over Israel, but under Jehovah. 

There would naturally be a feeling 
among the people that now that Sam. 
uel had resigned his office as judge, 
he would take no further interest in 
them; hence their plea for his inter- 
cession. ‘To this, Samuel replies 
“Far be it from me that I should sin 
against Jehovah in ceasing to pray 
for you.” 

The obvious lesson of the life of 
Samuel is that it is. possible for 


even a child to fear and _ serve 
God, and to grow up, so to speak, 
from childhood into a_ holy life, 


naturally, as a child of God, uncon. 
scious that he had ever been any- 
thing else. 








Make Delicious 


TOMATO JUICE 


28 pints io a bushel of 
tomatoes 


Serve daily 





"TOMATO juice is a fashionable and 
healthful food . contains Vit- 
amins A, B and C. Now you can 
make your own tomato juice at home 


with this Economy ‘omato Juice 
Maker. Not a colander. . . Not a 
squeezer but a complete outfit 


designed for making delicious, health- 
ful tomato juice. Can also be used 
for cold pack canning of all kinds. 

Very handy for making jams, jellies, 
butters for boiling ham, corn 
on the cob, etc. . . 24-quart pot 
holds 7 one-quart jars for canning 
A Durable . -attractive . 

easy to keep clean. Recipe folder free 


Send Money Order Today for This 
Economy Tomato Juice Maker 
and Canner 
Only $2.49, Prepaid 
Household Aids, Inc. 
352 W. Ohio St. Chicago, IIl. 
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dom at the noted sanctuary at Gil- 











fra HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
December, 1904 












Perhaps even good eggs are cheap 
today but then so are Macbeth 
**Pearl Glass’? Lamp Chimneys 
. the very cheapest because 
they last and serve so long 





MACBETH-EVANS GLASS C0. 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania 
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Preparation of Vegetables 


| 














HE best of foods can be ruined 

in the cooking. But “ruined” 
may mean different things to differ- 
ent people. To sacrifice flavor or 
texture or color is bad, of course. To 
sacrifice food value is worse, espe- 
cially in a household that must count 
its pennies and buy its food with 
strict economy in food values. Nutri- 
ents—the most and best for the 
money—are the main things to con- 
sider there. 

Loss of food value in cooking is 
due in part to the fact that some of 
the nutritive materials in the vege- 
table dissolve in water. This is true 
of some of the vitamins and mineral 
salts, some of the proteins, sugars, 
and even some of the starch. The 
more water, and the greater the cut 
surface of the vegetable, the greater 
this loss becomes. Therefore, cook 
the vegetable whole when you can. 
Use as little cooking water as you 
can, and serve the liquid with the 
yegetable, or else in soup, or sauce, 
or gravy. Cook the vegetable only 
long enough to make it tender. Over- 
cooking makes it flabby, soft or 
mushy, and causes greater loss of 
nutritive values. 

Other losses that occur in cooking 
are due to chemical changes, espe- 
cially oxidization. The oxygen in 
the air, in the cooking water, or in 
the vegetable itself, may cause this 
chemical change. Heat also causes 
chemical changes, which vary with 
the cooking time. 

Mineral salts are lost because they 
are soluble and because the vege- 
table tissues break down from over- 
cooking and release the vegetable 
juices. In most of the vegetables, 
the greatest loss in cooking is of 
vitamin C, which is soluble in water, 
and easily destroyed by heat. Toma- 
toes are an exception to this, because 
the acid of the tomato protects its 
vitamin C. In general, to preserve 
this vitamin as far as possible, cook 
quickly in boiling water. Vitamin B, 


also soluble in water, is less easily 
destroyed by heat, and therefore 
much of it can be saved by setting 
aside and using the cooking water. 
The same is true of vitamin G. Vita- 
mins A and D are not readily de- 
stroyed in cooking. 

From the standpoint of food value, 
baking a vegetable in its skin or in 
a@ casserole is the best cooking meth- 
od, but it does require more fuel than 
top-of-the-stove cooking. Potatoes, 
squash, cucumbers, tomatoes and 
onions, for example, contain enough 
water to form steam and keep them 
moist, and the skin holds in the 
steam. The baking should be slow, 
with a moderate oven. In casserole 
cooking, the earthenware baker, or 
heavy glass container, with a close- 
fitting lid, takes the place of the 
vegetable skin by holding in the 
steam and juices. 

Boiling, tho it requires less fuel 
than baking, calls for greater precau- 
tions to prevent loss of food value. 
For cabbage, turnips, onions, cauli- 
flower and Brussels sprouts, use only 
enough water to cover, and boil gent- 
ly. Cook green vegetables, such as 
turnip tops, kale or other green 
leaves, in a very small amount of 
water, or none except that which 
clings after washing. 

Panning is an excellent top-of-the- 
stove method, and very economical. 
Cut the vegetable into small pieces 
and cook it in a flat covered pan, 
with a little fat to prevent sticking. 
The water that cooks out evaporates, 
so there is no extra liquid, and the 
cooking time is so short that the 
loss of vitamins is slight. Either 
kale or cabbage panned in milk is a 
good variation of this method. 

Frying is the cooking method that 
gives a flavor all its own. The hot 
fat causes the starch in the vege- 
table to brown, or dextrinize, and 
some of the sugar to caramelize, thus 
developing the characteristic flavor 
of fried foods. 




















Chocoiate Doughnuts 


3 eggs 

1 cup of brown sugar 
1 cup of white sugar 
5 teaspoons of butter 
1 teaspoon of salt 

2 cups of flour 

% cup of cocoa 

1 cup of milk 

% teaspoon of nutmeg 
% teaspoon of cinnamon 
42 téaspoon of vanilla 
9 


teaspoons of combinat bak- 
ing powder 


Beat the eggs until light, add 
brown and white sugar; beat well. 
Add the butter, melted, the milk, 
spices and flavoring. Sift the flour 
ind cocoa with the baking powder, 
and combine with the first mixture. 
Add enough extra flour to roll out. 
Cut with doughnut cutter and fry in 
deep fat. These are very different 
and very delicious—Mrs. E, M. C., 
Iroquois County, Illinois. 


Escalloped Eggs and Ham 


6 hard-cooked eggs 


1 cup of chopped, cooked smoked 
ham 

I cup of medium white sauce 

% cup of bread crumbs 


1 tablespoon of butter 

Slice the eggs. Put them, the ham 
and the white sauce in layers in a 
baking dish, salting each layer of 
€sgs. Top with bread crumbs and 
dot with butter. Bake in a hot oven 
until the crumbs are brown.—Mrs. 
Tom Lockridge, Wayne County, Iowa. 


Old Time Peach Pie 


—— a deep pie tin with good pas- 
- and bake. Remove from oven. 
Col and fill with three cups of 


mune, canned peaches (fresh peach- 
Ms May be used, but must be sweet- 
hed), cover peaches with a cream 


filling made as follows: Beat two 
eggs and add one-fourth cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of flour and one tea- 
spoon of salt. Add two cups of scald- 
ed milk and cook in the top part of 
a double boiler for about fifteen 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Allow 
to cool, and flavor with one-half tea- 
spoon of lemon juice. When the 
cream filling has been poured over 
the peaches, top with whipped cream 
and serve.—Mrs. Cleve Butler, Au- 
drain County, Missouri. 


Oatmeal Spice Cookies 


1 cup of brown sugar 

34 cup of melted shortening 

3 cups of oatmeal 

2 cups of flour 

42 cup of raisins 

1 beaten egg 

1% cups of sweet milk 

2 teaspoons of combination bak- 
ing powder 

%% teaspoon of soda 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

1 teaspoon of nutmeg 

% teaspoon of salt 


Mix all dry ingredients, adding oat- 
meal last. Melt fat and mix thoroly 
with brown sugar. Add egg and beat 
well. Pour in milk, then dry ingredi- 
ents. Add raisins or walnuts. Drop 
from spoon. Bake twenty minutes.— 
Mrs. BH. H. Peterson, Boone County, 
Iowa. 


Lemon Sponge Pudding 


cup of sugar 
tablespoons of butter 
egg yolks 
cup of sweet milk 
tablespoons of flour 
ege whites 
Juice and rind of one lemon 

Combine above ingredients, pour 
into custard cups, set in a pan of 
boiling water and bake in a moderate 
oven.—Mrs. L, S., Ida County, Iowa. 
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YOU CAN STILL GO 


..to the.. 


World’s Fair 


" With us.. 


August 13th to 19th 
if you act promptly? 


By special arrangement we are able to take reservations for those 
wishing to go with us from Des Moines if you send $42.50 for each 
reservation desired, so that it will reach us by Friday morning, 
August llth. Fill out the reservation blank below and mail it to us 
with post office order or bank draft so that it reaches us by that date 
and your tickets will be ready for you at Des Moines. Report at 
the Rock Island Station, from which our train starts, before 7:00 
A. M., Sunday morning. We will be there at 6:30 A. M. to meet you. 


FROM OTHER TOWNS IN IOWA 


If you wish to meet our party at Beacon City, we can furnish 
you railroad transportation from any town in Iowa and all expense 
from the time of your arrival at Beacon City until your departure 
as outlined in our folder. There is not time for you to write to us 
and receive a reply. We therefore suggest in case you wish to go 
and meet our party at Beacon City that you fill out the blank and 
send us a post office money order for $45.50 for each reservation 
desired. If it reaches us by Wednesday morning, August 9th, that 
will give us time to get the railroad tickets to you. If the $45.50 is 
more than the cost by the best route from your town, we will return 
the amount overpaid when we send you your ticket. If you have 
already received a letter from us telling you what the cost would 
be from your town or the best route from towns adjacent to you, 
send us that amount. 


YOU CAN FURNISH YOUR OWN TRANSPORTATION 
TO BEACON CITY 


If you want to be with our party August 13th to 19th at Beacon 
City and desire to furnish your own transportation and expense 
there and return, send us postal money order or bank draft for 
$34.95 for each reservation desired. That amount covers all ex- 
pense for your lodging, six nights at Beacon City, meals from the 
time of your arrival there on Sunday evening until after breakfast 
Saturday morning, admission to the Fair and transportation back 
and forth for five days as outlined in the folder. 


FARM WEEK AT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
AUGUST 13TH TO 19TH 


Since we announced our trip for the above date, the management 
of the Century of Progress has announced the same week as “Farm 
Week at the World’s Fair.” There will be farm folks from every 
state of the Union at the Fair that week and it will be a real oppor- 
tunity to rub elbows and get acquainted with those from other 
states. The Farm Organizations are cooperating to make this the 
big week of the Fair. It has just been announced that Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, will be the main speaker at 
Farmers’ Week celebration on August 18th. Special programs of 
interest to farm folks will be arranged for all week. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, wife of the President, has been invited to talk to the 
farm women August 15th. 


AUGUST 18TH IS IOWA-DAY 


Many bands from over the state, the Governor, leading officials 
of the state and prominent citizens from all over Iowa will join in 
the Iowa Day celebration. Back up other Iowa folks in singing our 
Iowa Corn Song on that day. 


YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THIS GREAT TRIP! 


We wish to make it possible for many of our farm friends to go 
with us. We know they will have a wonderful time at Beacon City 
and at the Century of Progress. It is the week of all weeks they 
will wish to attend the World’s Fair. It will be a trip you will 
always remember—one of real education and enjoyment. Do not 
miss it if it is possible for you to go. 

The blank below provides the three different means of registra- 
tion which we have already mentioned. First: For those who want 
to go with us from Des Moines. Second: For those who wish to 
have us furnish transportation by the.best route from their town, 
meeting us at Beacon City Sunday evening. Third: For those who 
wish to furnish their own transportation to Beacon City. 

It is too late for us to exchange letters; therefore, fill out the blank 
the way you wish to go and mail it to us with post office money order 
and we will make it possible for you to go on this wonderful trip. 
Quick action is necessary. We hope you can enjoy this unusual 
week at the Century of Progress with us. 








To John P. Wallace, 
Care of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Yes, I want to go with you on your All Expense Tour to the World’s 
Fair, August 13th to 19th. I attach bank draft or P. O. money order 


Ci S nucapouteneke 40: POF £08 ccccccccses reservations, (Give names 
below.) 

(1) I will catch your train at Des Moines, Iowa. Lyi 

[] I will take regular train on the Kansas City division of the Rock 


WeORE O26 + ovens akesccewdee dteeaaeveas Mo. Ia. 

Will meet you at Beacon City. Send me railroad ticket by the best 

route from my town. 

] Will furnish my own transportation to Beacon City. My remittance 
$34.95 covers the cost while there. 


0 


Cl 


MY NAME .ccoccccccccesccevcccesevesesece ev eeees 


AGdreSS .ccccccccacscccscsccccescesecessocsesecs ee eeeeeeeeseseserers 


Other names for which I am making reservations: 


Check which plan you want and mail your remittance to 
John P. Wallace, Tour Director 
Care Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, lowa 
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POULTRY HEALTH 


By Dr. J. E. Salisbury, Veterinarian and Specialist in Poultry Diseases 








~OWL cholera usually at- 
tacks the healthiest chick- 
ens, ducks, geese and turkeys 
without warning. Every poul- 
try raiser should take every 
precaution to prevent it. The 
combs of infected birds are 
usually dark, and there may 
be a green diarrhea, although 
very often the birds die be- 
fore a diarrhea has time to develop. On 
opening the bird one often notices a 
peculiar, pungent, characteristic odor. 
In ducks, geese and turkeys blood 
spots are nearly always found on the 
heart. The liver usually looks par- 
boiled; is rather greyish, firm and 
breaks easily. A yellowish material 
resembling the yolk of eggs is some- 
times found in the body. 
Fowl Typhoid 

Fowl! Typhoid is very often associ- 
ated with Cholera, but it follows a 
siower course and is more common in 
chickens than other fowls. The comb 
has a tendency to become pale rather 
than dark, and the droppings become 
green to yellow. The liver and spleen 
are usually dark red to bluish in color. 
Sometimes both are enlarged two or 
three times normal size. The blood 
appears thinner than with cholera. 
The intestines may or may not be in- 
flamed. 

Treatment 

Since Cholera and Typhoid are 
caused by germs frequently associated 
together, and since it is often difficult 
to distinguish one from the other, it 
is most convenient and satisfactory to 
treat both diseases in the same way. 
There are three things to do. First, 
vaccinate with Cholera-Typhoid Bac- 
terin; use 2 c. c. for affected birds and 
1 c. c. for those not affected. Second, 
medicate the drinking water by using 
eight Phen-O-Sal tablets to every gal- 
lon. Third, thoroughly clean and dis- 
infect the premises. 

Dr. Salsbury’s Cholera-Typhoid Bac- 
terin contains equal amounts of im- 


END STRAINS 


While Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swellings 

don't let them lay up 
horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine for quick relief, 
and horse keeps working 
because it never blisters. For cuts, galls, 
boils-—a fine antiseptic healing aid. 
Economical. Little goes far. Large bot- 
tle, $2.50. All druggists’. W. F. Young, 





Poultry Losses from Fowl Cholera and Typhoid 





|| NEW 1933 
'PRICES plus 
TRADE ALLOWANCE 
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Send for New Low Model Melotte 
catalog, new low prices, 30 days’ 
free trial, $5.00 per month offers. 





Inc., 232 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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When writing to our advertisers, 

please mention that you read their 

advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. 











munizing properties against 
Cholera and Typhoid. You get 
one full c. c. in every dose. 
May be used both as a pre- 
ventive and curative treat- 
ment. Does not affect egg 
production and can not cause 
disease; it is therefore safe to 
use in laying flocks. Now is 
the time to vaccinate. Prices: 
60 doses $1.50, 120 doses $2.40, 250 
doses $5.00. See your local hatchery- 
man or poultry supply dealer who is a 
Salsbury representative, or write us 
for complete information. 


Worming Season is Here 


And you can be sure of a thorough 
worming job with Dr. Salsbury’s new 
line of Worm Caps. Includes Nicotine 
Caps for getting rid of round worms; 
Kamala Caps for tape worms, and 
Kamala-Nicotine Caps for flocks with 
both round and tape worms. Each is 
compounded for its special work; prop- 
erly coated to protect the ingredients 
and assure freshness. Easily dissolved 
in the intestines. Dr. Salsbury’s Caps 
assure a complete distribution of cor- 
rect medicines just where they are 
needed. Note these new low prices: 
Nicotine Caps for round worms: Adult 
size, 50 for 50c; 100 for 90c; 200 for 
$1.75; Chick size, 50 for 35c; 100 for 
60c; 200 for $1.10. Kamala Caps for 
tape worms and Kamala-Nicotine Caps 
for both kinds: Adult size, 50 for 75c; 
100 for $1.35; 200 for $2.50; Chick size, 
50 for 50c; 100 for 90c; 200 for $1.75. 
At your Salsbury chick hatchery, feed, 
drug or poultry store. 

New Book on Poultry Diseases 

Contains 64 pages of latest informa- 
tion on Poultry Diseases. Ninety-three 
photographs and charts show diseased 
and healthy birds in their natural col- 
ors. Sent free to poultry raisers. Just 
send the name of your local hatchery- 
man or poultry supply dealer and 10c 
to cover packing and postage. Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, 27-A Jackson St., 
Charles City, lowa.—Advertisement. 
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THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 


#, B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 
2843 W.19th St.. Dept. C.286 Chicago, Mm. 


Comet 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 








has been fully justified. 


the Bank’s history. 








LAND VALUES UP! 


The slogan of this institution during the past several months 
has been “Have Faith in the Future.” 
unquestioned improved conditions generally that our position 
More farms are being bought now by 


shrewd buyers with large cash payments than any time during 


To those who can make a reasonable down payment, terms 
never before available can now be had. 


number of farms for sale in Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. 


Prices are advancing 


| The Federal Land Bank. of Omaha 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





We believe with the 


We still have a limited 


Buy a farm now. 
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THe PouLtry 


Culling the Poultry Flock 


No matter how well bred the chicks 
you buy may be, they never all turn 
out to be quality pullets or cockerels. 
Every flock of pullets should be culled, 
and the best ones selected for egg lay- 
ing. Most farmers carry over some of 
the best yearling hens that are left 
after severe culling. If a person raises 
enough good, thrifty pullets for the 
laying flocks that he is able to care for, 
and he follows this practice of buying 
baby chicks each spring, there is no 
particular advantage in carrying year- 
ling hens over for another year. The 
yearling hen will seldom lay as many 
eggs the second year as she did in her 
pullet year. 

On the other hand, if eggs are to be 
raised for hatching purposes, yearling 
hens may prove superior to pullets, un- 
less the latter mature early and are in 
strong, vigorous condition when hatch- 
ing eggs are wanted. One advantage 
in using nothing but pullets for the 
laying flock, particularly in a_ flock 
where there has been considerable loss 
from disease, lies in the improvement 
in the health of the flock. If all the 
old hens are disposed of before the pul- 
lets start laying, and the houses have 
been thoroly cleaned out, the surround- 
ing ground has been seeded to rye and 
the pullets have been raised away from 
the old birds, the pullets will begin 
their laying year under sanitary con- 
ditions and remain healthy thruout the 
year, 

This sort of management is especially 
recommended for flocks infected with 
tuberculosis and other contagious dis- 
eases. The complete elimination of the 
old birds for one or two years in suc- 
cession, and starting with well devel- 
oped pullets each year, has proved a 
boon to many flocks in the way of dis- 
ease control. 

But, whether the laying flock for the 
coming season is to be made up of half 
yearling hens and half pullets, 6r 25 
per cent old birds and 75 per cent pul- 
lets, both pullets and yearling hens 
should be carefully culled, and the 
culls "sent to market. Keep nothing 
but the best birds, those which show 
indications of producing the most prof- 
itable layers. 

If you are not capable of doing your 
own culling, as few are, steps should be 
taken to have some one do the culling 
for you. A well culled flock of healthy, 
vigorous birds, with all the marks of 
laying ability, is what every one should 
strive to have ready for the laying 
house this fall. There is every indica- 
tion that egg production will be a prof- 
itable enterprise this year. 


y oe 

“New Deal” for Poultry 

The International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
from August 7 to 11, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This will no doubt be the most 
interesting and perhaps the most im- 
portant annual convention the baby 
chick industry has ever held. 

One of the most important matters 
that will come up for discussion is the 
consideration of the advisabiiity of 
adopting a code of practice under the 
new industrial recovery act, according 
to a statement issued by Elmer H. 
Wene, president of the organization. 

“The industrial recovery-act is a vital 
part of the New Deal,’’ declared Mr. 
Wene. “It places in the hands of the 
association the power to govern the 
chick industry in the public interest, 
always subject to the approval of fed- 
eral authorities. This association has 
long had a code of ethics to which its 
members subscribed. It has been the 
duty and the policy of the officers to 
require members to live up to this code. 
There has, however, been no authority 
over non-members. For this reason, 
certain harmful practices have frequent- 


ly been resorted to by unscrupulous 
‘pirates’ of the industry. 

“Should members of the Internationa! 
Baby Chick Association vote to comply 
with the requirements of the industrial 
recovery act, the code of the associa- 
tion would have all the prestige and 
authority of law. It would be binding 
on members and non-members alike, 
so far as inter-state commerce is con- 
cerned.”’ 

Because the question of considering 
the adoption of a new code of practice 
will be earnestly discussed, every poul- 
tryman who possibly can should attend. 
Then, too, many of those who desire 
to attend the Century of Progress ex 
position in Chicago, may well attend 
both on the same trip, since Grand 
Rapids is only a few hours’ drive from 
Chicago. 





Poultry Congress 


Poultry breeders and fanciers of 
America will be interested to know 
that plans are well under way for the 
thirteenth annual American Poultry 
Congress, to be held in connection with 
the Dairy Cattle Congress and other 
allied shows, October 2 to 8, at Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

As has been the custom of the show 
management for a number of years 


the premium list will be so arranged 
as to be of the greatest practical value 
to the farmer and poultry raiser The 


prizes offered will be divided into thre« 
groups, which distinguish between the 
popularity and usefulness of the breed 
on the farm as egg and meat producer: 

The amount of cash prizes offered 
will total approximately the same as 


last year. The directors decided early 
in the year to maintain all departments 
on their established high level, to put 
on a more extensive educational ex- 


hibit, and to present a combined exp 
sition of greater practical value to the 
people from all parts of the Mississippi 
valley who attend this annual event 
Premium lists are now ready for dis- 
tribution. Those interested in obtaii 
ing copies may do so by addressing FE 
Estel, secretary, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Ss 


Farm Cooling of Eggs 


Having a cool place in which to store 
eggs before they are packed for market 
is a great advantage, because they will 
then reach their destination in much 
better condition, Many poultrymen « 
not fully realize the effect of tempera- 
ture on the deterioration of egg quality 
Tests, for example, have shown that 
eggs kept at a temperature of 60 de- 
grees F. will losé no more in quality 1 
twenty-three days than will similal 
eges lose in three days when kept at 4 
temperature of 98 degrees F. 

It is for this reason that a coo! base- 
ment under the house is so valuable t 
the poultryman. A cave will serve the 
same purpose, provided it is kept well 
ventilated. The ideal place for storing 
eggs for a few days prior to shipment 
is a room having a temperature any- 
where from 45 to 65 degrees F., in whic! 
the air is fairly moist. A well built 
cave is a mighty useful thing to have 
on a farm. 


. = ° ° 
Chicken Eating Habit 

A correspondent asks: ‘‘What cause: 
my hogs to eat chickens? I have tf 
tankage to them right along, but th 
continue to kill my hens.” 

Ordinarily, hogs do not acquire the 
habit of eating chickens when they 
fed enough tankage or other protein 
feeds to satisfy their craving for a! 
mal food, and it may be that these hog 
Gid not always get the needed quantity 
of protein. 8 


However, once a hog £! 
a taste of chicken, the habit of killing 
them grows, and is apt to continue, re- 
gardless of the ration fed. 
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OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. ' 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires’ is counted as three words. 
“2296 West 2ist St.” is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,” is 
counted as two. “$1"" and ‘$5,432,000 
are each counted as one word. 


“Cc. O. D.” counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 
“R. 4" as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 

















“No. Words | Number of Insertions 
i - = | SR 
14 $2.10 | $4.20 | $6.30 | $8.40 
3.15 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
4.20 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 
5.25 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 
6.30 12.60 | 18.90 | 25.20 
at is 7.35 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 
56 .. | 8.40 16.80 | 25.20 | 33.60 





For each additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 















COMMISSION HOUSES 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 

823 Fulton St., Chicago. Live and 
Dressed Poultry—Eggs—Veal. Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR LIVE 

poultry of good quality. Coops Fur- 
nished. Write us. Wholesale Buyers. 
. L. Hemman Co., 119 South ater 
Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 

216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commis- 
sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day. 


FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. . 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS, PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 


SHEPHERD, COLLIE AND POLICE 

pups Males $3.75, females $2. Also 
trained dogs. Free training instructions. 
J. Isaksen, Springfield, Minnesota, 





























EDUCATIONAL 








Sas City. Term August 7th, Planters 
Hotel, Chicago. 


FARM LANDS 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY _ AS- 
sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 








Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 
State. J. W. aw, 34 Northern Pacific 


Railway, St. Paul, Minn. _ 


THREE THOUSAND FARMS OWNED 
_by the State of Minnesota for sale 35% 
year payment plan. 5% per cent interest. 
Por particulars address Department of 
Rural Credits, Sales Division, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WE HAVE SOME CHOICE NEBRASKA 

ranches and Iowa farms for which we 
Will accept approved mortgages, stocks, 
or building and loan deposits. 
: Exchange, 906 Redick Tower, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE. ONE OF THE CHOICE 
farms of Otter Tail County, Minnesota, 
ice very low if bought for cash. In- 

aire for particulars of The Robert Han- 

nah Agency, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 


10Wa, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 
a! outhern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
te by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
—" °9 South La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


WANTED TO RENT SMALL FARM 
Southern Minnesota or northern Iowa. 

Ald er Ist. A. E. Vanderhoof, Route 2, 
€n, Minnesota, 


MINNESOTA FARM LIST AND MAP. 
1s) ays Land Office (Established 
—), Wadena, Minn. 


mention this paper when writing. 
, 
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HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS 


BEEF CATTLE 





MEN WANTED AT ONCE TO CALL 

on stores with newest line self-sellin 
be and 10c necessities. Strong, origina 
counter’ displays. Aspirin, Mercuro- 
chrome, Razor Blades, Household Ce- 
ment, ete. Automatic sellers. Many 
new items. Up to 125 per cent profit. 
Big catalog free. Pro-Co-Pax, Dept. 
59-J, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 





FEMALE 


WANTED: WOMEN TO LEARN BEAU- 

ty culture for World’s Fair positions. 
Just time to qualify by our new short 
plan. Write Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL WORK FOR HOUSEWIVES 

who need $14 weekly at once. No can- 
vassing, experience or investment. Give 
dress size. Mayfair Styles, Dept. J-360, 
Cincinnati. 











MALE 


WANTED: MEN TO LEARN BARBER- 

ing for World’s Fair positions. Just 
time to qualify by our new short plan. 
Write Dept. WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 











GET THE JOB YOU WANT WITH AN 

ad in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. Your message will go into almost 
250,000 farm homes in Iowa and nearby 
states. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








KODAK FINISHING 





POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. CHOICE 

young bulls for sale, well bred, good 
colors, priced reasonable. J. C. Wahls, 
St. Olaf, Iowa. 


DAIRY CATTLE 
PUREBRED GUERNSEY BULL CALF, 
serviceable age. A son of Sayaso Se- 
crets, King No. 191202. Herbert Isaac- 
son, Stanton, Iowa. 


REGISTERED BROWN SWISS CALVES 
for sale, Farmers’ prices. A. H. Put- 
nam, Davenport, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















BATTERIES 


REBUILT FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

are no substitute for New Universal 
Batteries. Rebuilts are only a tempo- 
rary job. Universal Batteries are guar- 
anteed for 5 years by a responsible man- 
facturer. Priced right! Write for full 
details, prices and new Battery Guide. 
Universal Battery Co., 3414 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. 





EDISON POWER- LIGHT STORAGE 

Batteries. Non-acid, odorless. Fully 
guaranteed. All sizes. Bargains in com- 
plete generator plants, motors, ete. Free 
interesting literature. Hawley Smith Co., 
65 Washington Ave., Danbury, Conn, 








BUILDING MATERIAL 








REBUILT PORTABLE FEED MILLS. 

An opportunity to establish yourself in 
business with small down payment. Write 
for details. Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., 616 
Water, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


FARM MACHINERY 


WANTED DISTRIBUTORS FOR WEN- 
zelmann's Farm Dumps and Elevators, 
Wenzelmann’s Washing Machines, Wen- 
zelmann’s Rat Guns and Sigh and Die 
powder for rats, or ask prices or address 
of nearest distributor. Wenzelmann 
Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, III. 








RICHMAN'S CORN HARVESTER, 

Poorman’s price. Only $25 with bundle 
tying attachment. Free literature show- 
ing harvester pictures. Ziegler Inventor, 
Salina, Kansas, 








BUY GENERATORS AND MOTORS BE- 

fore prices advance. % horse repulsion 
induction motors $12.75, Electrical Sur- 
plus Co., 1885 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 








MILKING MACHINES, SUPPLIES. 
Dairy supplies. Lowest prices. Milker 
Exchange, Box 8, Mankato, Minnesota. 





FOR SALE—LATE MODEL FARMALL 
tractor. Terms to suit. Clarence Smith, 
Route 1, Arlington, Iowa. 








HAMMER MILLS $37.50 AND UP, ALSO 
Grain Blowers. Link Manufacturing 
Co., Fargo, North Dakota. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHIPLAP $2.35, CENTER MATCHED 

Flooring $2.35, Cedar Shingles 8lce per 
bunch, Clear Lap Siding $1.80, Drop Sid- 
ing Clear $2.25, Clear Yellow Pine Floor- 
ing $2.50, Ceiling Fir 60 per cent Clear 


$2.75. Prices are 100 board feet and not 
lineal ft. Largest stock of lumber under 
one shed in Iowa. Sutherland Lumber 


Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 401 Southwest 7th 
St., at South End 7th St. Viaduct. Phone: 








$3-3333. Phone 4-4444. Same price applies 
our yard—2920 West L. St., 1000 feet 
north Livestock Exchange Bldg., Stock 
Yards, South Omaha, Nebraska. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE FOR 


pumps, compressors. Modern 
facilities. Skilled workmen. Immediate 
Service. Low Rates. Also complete stock 
rebuilt electric motors. Guaranteed, 
Rockford Electric Equipment Company, 
734 South Wyman, Rockford, Illinois. 


motors, 





FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


SERVICE PARTS FOR DELCO PLANTS, 
farm batteries. Republic Electric Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. Established 1916. 








FEED BAGS WANTED 


WE BUY FEED BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSI- 
fied advertisements mention that you 

saw it in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 

Homestead—“The Reader’s Market.” 

















Use This Order Blank Now! 








Des Moines, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: .............:ss00+ secpeeveeeeeeee thmOS in your 


Peper. TemmiCinmew Gor Qisccs snes cscscscceseccceisccccsions is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 




















Name 





Address 





(Count as part of ad) 


see eeeneeesees Oe nee ener eeeeneetesseneesenseeeanenenes 


(Count as part of ad) 


RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10. 

















ROLLS DEVELOPED-- PRINTED--25¢ 


Mail your films to the biggest and best! 
Rolls developed and 8 good prints guar- 
anteed plus Free 8x10 enlargement coupon 
only 25c. Reprints any size 2c each. Gep- 
pert Studios, Dept. 101, Des Moines, Iowa, 


ANY SIZE FILM DEVELOPED, TWO 

guaranteed Never Fade Summer Gloss 
prints finished from each negative and 
free 8x10 enlargement coupon 25c. Guar- 
anteed reprints 2c each. Summers Photo 
Service, Unionville, Missouri. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. BEAUTIFUL 

double weight professional enlargement 
and 8 guaranteed (Money back if they 
ever fade) perfect tone prints 35¢ coin. 
Kays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL- 
oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 
25c; eight exposures, 30c. 





Free enlarge- 





ment with each roll. Midwest Photo 
Service, Box 12, Peoria, Illinois. 
YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT 


guaranteed prints, beautiful Photo Mir- 
ror of your best picture, all for 35c coin. 
Fays Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
SPECIAL—TEN REPRINTS AND EN- 

largement (5x7), 25« Rolls developed, 
printed, one enlargement, 25¢ coin. Photo 
Service, 837 24th, Des Moines, Iowa, 





ANY SIZE 
sparkling prints, 2 
Photo Servi 
Box 223. 


SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS 

roll developed, 8 
enlargements, 25c. At 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO DOUBLE 

weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 
anteed prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS, 
one print colored, 25 Pasco Photo 

Laboratories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, EIGHT 


prints, 30c coins. Enlargement 
Superior Photo Service, Dept. S, 
loo, Iowa. 


given 
Water- 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH 
first roll, 25e. Only high grade work. 
Walline Studio, Clarion, Iowa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. FILMS DEVELOPED 
two prints each negative 25c. Skrugland, 
4118 Overhill, Chicago. 





OLD GOLD WANTED 








CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry. 100 per cent full value paid 
day shipment received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or shipment cheerfully returned. 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 573 Mallers Bidg., Chi; 
cago. 





TOBACCO 





SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO — ENJOY 

Kentucky's Pride, home manufactured 
chewing, 28 big twists, sweet or natural, 
$1. 28 big sacks smoking, extra mild or 
natural, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Free double-bladed 50c pocket knife, Mur- 
ray Tobacco Co., Murray, Kentucky. 
CIGARETTE ROLLER, CASE, PAPERS 

and 5 pounds mild, yellow smoking $1 
Aged, mellow chewing 10 pounds; econ- 
omy smoking 15; Old Kentucky Superfin 
5: Either $1. Flavoring. Prepaid pound 
sample 35c. Bert Choate, Hickman, Ken- 
tucky. 


SPECIAL OFFER. FINEST, AGED, 

long red leaf chewing or mildest golden 
cigarette smoking. 10 pounds either $1. 
Manufacturing recipe and full box twist 
free. Reliable Wholesale Tobacco Com- 
pany, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 


finest mellow natural leaf. 10 Ibs 
smoking $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe 
free. 10 Ibs. chewing $1—3 twists free. 


Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 
> 

SELECTED TENNESSEE RED LEAF 

chewing 7 pounds $1. 12 pounds smok- 

ing $1. 1 pound free with $1 orders 3 

pounds free with $2 orders. Collier To- 

bacco Pool, Martin, Tenn, 





FRAGRANT MELLOW, SMOKING OR 

chewing tobacco, bulk sweetened, 3 Ibs 
and box full size cigars 75c. Pipe, silk 
socks free. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, 
B66, Mayfield, Kentucky. 








SUMMER SPECIAL: MILD PIPE AND 

cigarette smoking ten Ibs. $1.25; 20 3 
$1.50. Pay when received. Pipe and Gi#- 
lette Razor free. Kentucky Farmers, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CHOICE TOBACCO — CHEWBNG OR 
smoking, 2 years old, 10 pounds $1. 
Recipe and flavoring oN Pay om 

delivery. United Farmers, Paris, Tenn. 


GOLDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY, MELD, 
5 Ibs. and box full size cigars, $1. Cigar- 

ette roller, papers free. Tobacco Ex- 

change, B443, Mayfield, Keatucky. 


“PRIDE OF DIXIE” CIGARETTE BUR- 

ley, extra mild, 5 pounds and box cigars 
$1. Cigarette roller and papers free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 














(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


MISCELLANEOUS 








“TOBACCO 
R GR ADE CHEW- 
i or I unds $1, Manu- 
f uring re } voring free, Doran 
} r Mur ck 
RED ! NEYDEW SALE — MELLOW, 
mild, 2 yt old chew -. Bet 90c, 
Smoking 12 Flavoring. Wingo Farmer, 


Wingo, Kentu 





GUARANTEED HIGH GRADE CHEW- 
ing or smoking tobacco, 16 gale i 
United Growers, Hazel, Kentucky. 
VETERINARY 


COWS LOSING CALVES PRE MATU R E+ 
ly. (Abortion) Ruinous contagious dis- 
ease. Stopped quickly. Prevented, In- 
expensive, guaranteed, unparalleled rec- 
ord, Nonbreeding corrective include@ 
free. Remarkable references and official 
honors. Bellwood Farms, South Richmond, 
Virginia. 
SEND 25c FOR UTERINE CAPSULE 
for slow breeding cows or mares, Dr, 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 
Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisc. 


WELL REFRIGERATORS 


ICELESS WELL REFRIGE RATORS. 














WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


POULTRY 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of pullets. 
Also baby chicks. Trapnested, pedigreed 


foundation stock, egg bred 33 years. Win- 
ners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 
eggs. Catalog and special price bulletin 
free. I ship Cc. O. D George 3.  bzsiahecs 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigar 


L EGHORN 


300 





EGG LINE TANCRED 
chicks at half price. Catalog free. Egg- 
land Farms, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
WHITE MINORCAS 
PREPAID CHICKS FROM OUR FIFTY 
acre White Minorca farm, $5-100. Per- 
sonius Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Minn, 
LARGE GIANT STRAIN, WHITE 
Minorca May cockerels, 50 cents; cocks, 


Bros., Bronson, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 


$1. Hucke 








BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREVENT- 
ed, cured, Pint $1.50. Williams Turkey 
Tonic, Dept. E, Monticello, Illinois. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 








August 5, 1933 





| A Study of the 


Markets 








Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and Feeds 








USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER 

on all your poultry for identification in 
case of theft. Tattoos on the web of the 
wing, a different number for each owner. 
List of marker owners is filed with sher- 
iffs, police departments and others. Price, 
with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Send'all orders to Service Bureau Depart- 

















ere $36, now $12. No operating ex- h 
penses. Des Moines Incubator Co., Des ment, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
Moines, Iowa. stead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ta SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FARMERS WOOL — MADE INTO 
blankets, robes, batting and yarns at ALFALFA 
fair prices. Send for circulars. Monti- ————~*———— ein tae Bh paah wa ae 
cello Woolen Mills, Monticello, Wisc. HARDY ALFAL F A A SEED $5.50, GRIMM 
Alfalfa $8.80, Sweet Clover $4. All 60 
Tb. bushel. Track Concordia. Return 
PATENT ATTORNEYS seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Con- 





PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS 
large 


MAY HAVE 
commercial possibilities. Write 
immediately for information on how to 
proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters, 
Clarence A. O'Brien, 1498 Adams Bldg., 
Ww Washington, op ©. ‘ 


FREE MAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 
Attorneys; yvatents and _ trade- 
802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 





BAIR, 
ent 
marks, 

lowa. 





PERSONAL SERVICE. 
418 Des Moines 


TALBERT DICK 
No consultation charges. 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A _ PREVIOUS 

agreement governing any transaction 
between buyer and seller, who might ad- 
vertise in these columns, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the follow- 
ing agreement. Where mature poultry is 
purchased on mail representations, with- 
out inspection, the seller upon receipt of 
the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 
tion at arrival. If for any reason the shi 
ment is not satisfactory, the buyer will 
see that the poultry is properly fed and 
watered and returned immediately to the 
shipper, the shipper standing carriage 
charges one way, the buyer paying them 
the other way. Upon receipt of the re- 
turned shipment in good order, the ship- 
per will then refund the original purchase 
price. If poultrv is shipped a considerable 
distance, the shipment should be fed, wa- 
tered and given a one or two days’ rest 
and then returned. This is in accordance 
to general custom in handling such trans- 
actions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. 
If there is any variance to the above reg- 
ulations, shippers should notify buyers of 
them before filling orders. 


CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED, WORM 

treated, very rigidly culled for high egg 
production. English Tom Barron, large 
type, 316 egg strain White Leghorns, 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Reds, Rhode Island Whites 
$4.85. Quality, White, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns $4.25. Sussex, White Giants, An- 
dalusians $7.85. Heavy assorted $4.50, 
light assorted $4.10. 100 per cent alive 
arrival guaranteed. Whiteview Hatch- 
ery, Roanoke, Illinois. 
CAPPER SHIPS Cc. Oo. D. SEND NO 

money. Postcard will bring them. Post- 
paid, alive arrival guaranteed. Hatches 
Monday and Thursday until September. 
Prompt shipments. Order now. White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 























Assorted, 100, $4.25; Reds, Barred, White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, Ruff, Black, White Minorcas, $4.75; 
Assorted, $3.75. Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, 
lowa. 

G RACE’S TRIPL L E A CHICKS! FIVE 


years of bloodtesting and constant rigid 
cuHing make Grace's-Chicks better, Im- 
mediate shipment at these low prices. 
English, White or Buff Leghorns, $4 
per 100; White, Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White or Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes and White Minorcas, $4.50 per 100. 
Mixed $3.75. Prepaid. Grace’s Hatchery, 
Challicothe, Missouri. 


GRADE AAA TRIPL E TESTED CHICKS 

from bloodtested stock. Imme diate ship- 
ment COD. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
Assorted, $3.95; Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
Minorcas, Wyandottes, $4.25; Assorted, 
$3.50. Dallas County Chickery, FOB 
Buffalo, Missouri. 


STARTED CHICKS 


P ROF E SSOR KING’ S STARTE DC HICKS 





wilt surprise and please you in sturdi- 
ness, quality, and price. Summer prices 
greatly reduced. All breeds, two, three 
and four weeks old; Pullets, Cockerels, 
Heavy breeds for capons, Prices on ap- 
plication. Assorted Light Breed Cocker- 


els, 3-4 weeks old, $5.00 per 100, 
Iowa Hatchery, lowa City, Iowa. 


Catalog. 


cordia, Kansas, 





Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Dec. 12—W. A. Kirschbaum, Defiance, 
Iowa (Sale at Harlan, lowa). 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 11—J. N. B. Miller & Sons, Corn- 
ing, Iowa, 
Oct. 183—At Atlantic, Iowa; Harold Mas- 
terson, Mgr., Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—(Dispersion Sale) Heath & 
Hayes, Villisca, Iowa, 
SHORTHORNS 


Homestead, Ia. 


Sept. 20—H. K. 
Des 


Oct. 21—Helfred 
Moines, Iowa. 
Nov. 20—Leslie D. Seeland, 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Aug, 18—E. O. Wagner, Elgin, Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 7—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 

Manly, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 17—Barber & Powell, Harlan, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 


3—M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Iowa. 
Christensen, Walnut, 


Owens, 
Farms, R. 6, 


Monona, Ia. 


Oct. 
Oct. 18—C. H. 


Iowa. 
Oct. 23—B. W. Weeks, 


Laurens, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 9—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, 
Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 26—‘“‘Production-bred,” J. J. Feld- 





man, Breda, Iowa. 

Oct. L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 26—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 

Oct. 27—Henry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 1—Elmer E. Lee, Moorhead, Iowa, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 11—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Oct. 12—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 





3. H. Schuerman, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 


breeder of high-class Shorthorn cattle, 
recently advised that he had sold his 
two-year-old herd bull, Helfred Cup- 


bearer, to F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, 
Towa, Helfred Cupbearer was junior 
champion at the Iowa State Fair last 
year, and will be one of the outstanding 
two-year-old bulls of the season. He 
shows great promise of being a grand 
champion at many of the fairs this 
season in the Hubbell show herd. He 
is a son of the undefeated and many 
times grand champion, Collynie Clipper 
Star, and a member of the Rosewood 
family. 


South Dakota has recertly completed 
some tests with sudan grass for pas- 
ture. One acre,.pastured two cows for 
60 days, or gave the equivalent of 130 
days of pasture for one cow, comparing 
favorably with alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver. The crop has been used success- 
fully in Iowa by many farmers for pas- 
ture. Sudan may be seeded now with 


success, 


time for both 
A fresh, clean 


Weaning is a critical 
the lambs and the ewes. 
pasture on which no sheep have run 
the current season should be provided 
for the lambs. The ewes should be run 
for a few days on a rather dry pasture, 
where feed is somewhat scarce, to help 
stop the milk flow. 


Alfalfa hay may lose as much as 80 
per cent of its vitamin A and 50 per 
cent of its vitamin B content when 


rained on after it is cut. This was in- 
dicated by research done in Colorado, 
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vast week 7. .75 
Week before... 7; .75 
GRAIN 
cz 
Ef] & 
& 2 S € 
) oo a 3 
© 3 
r a | 8 E 
o ° a _ 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
| 4 | | -37 .33 
| 52 -48 
| | .35 31 
5 ‘ 50 -46 
5%! .84 -29 
vo] 238 | ‘48 «| 144 
s eek of 2 % | 32%] .28 25% 
Week by A | .45 41%) .38%| .36 
Barley | | 
ast. week ........ | 66%) | 
Week before oem | 
Last week ........ |} 65%] .68 | 
Veek before .. 9912} .92 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week ..,...... 88%| .89%)| .78 
Week before ly 16 44 |1.09 % |1.03 
FEEDS 
bob o | 
Be-2k Se & 
. Zn e pw ae 
3 S & = | oe 
E = = . be 
= x = & = 
= < = Qa o 
Bran | 
Last week ......../18.50/16.25/17.50/18.00 
Week before ..../21.75)18.25 19. 00/19.00) 
Shorts 
Last week ......../20.50/)20,25|19.50 123 00 
Week before ..../23.75/21.75/20.00/25.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week ........ > (1 Maree 17.00 
pf Oe i yf SR 18.00) 
Linseed oil meal | | 
Last week ........ 
Week before ....|; 
Cottonseed meal 
sast week ........ 


Week before .... 
Tankage- 
Last week ........ 


Soybean oil meal 
sast_ week ........ |. seccnens faeepeswhe bievtenete 
__ Week before ....|.........1 


Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: 


points, car lots. 
Soybeans in car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 








all “other 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 


prevetie’ week by week for the past eight weeks. 
ach week is compared wit the 1923-1932 average 
Hog receipts, eleven mar- 


of the emermponaing week. 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. 
lamb receipts are combined. 


Sheep and 









HOGS 

2 | 33 

w aad 

Bg) 25| 

$e Ss] Se 

Sa| 84) 55 
ee ee nee ee Se ore 
May 28 to June 8 . 89| 78! 55 
June 4 to 10... 1113) 95] 52 
June 11 to 17 105) 91) 50 
June 18 to 24 1115] 85| 50 
June 25 to July 1 .1131}114) 48 
July 2 to wens -|. 90) 73) 48 
July 9 to 13 S eque 116) 99! 49 
July 16 to 22 ....rcrrcrrrrerersesorersereeeses! 106| 97| 51 
May 


July a to 
July 9 to 15 | 











May 28 to June 3 61) 78! 50 
June 4 to 10 80} 87| 54 
June 11 to 17 78} 99) 49 
June 18 to 24 97/109) 49 
June 25 to vals i 95) 96) 50 
July to 8 63) 63) 45 
July 9% to 15 $3 91| 40 
July 16 to 22 | 921 861 40 
May BS to Fume S crcosccsereccssccsesrecee 61} 78| 52 
June 4 to 10 .... 80! 87) 58 
June 11 to 1% 78|_ 99] 56 
June 18 to 24 : 97/109) 56 
June 25 to July 1° 95) 96! 54 
ee oR eee 63) 63) 57 
July S20. 15 3: 82] 91] 57 
July 16 to 22 ....... 92! 86! 63 


Terminal Supplies 


The following table gives the percentage of eight- 
average, 1925-1932. for the corresponding 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, wheat and 
oats and the stor age stoc ks of _butter and eggs. 


~ te 

= | @ 

— aio ia 
fisi si 

Fi ol m 5] 
134/131|102/114 
139/138)109|120 
145/151/113/114 
149/168/109/113 
1148/185/112/109 
145/201/107|108 
140/220/105/106 
141/242/106\107 





| 
| 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


trer nd Of prioes ae: 
orrespondi ng 

ten-year hy 193 wi 
nates seasonal bias and ves comparabie 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices « 
commedities may be made by noting the tre 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher’s wh 
price index. 


> below shows the 
the average for the 












Retail prices paid by farmers......| 
Fisher’s Index Number 


Cattle—Chicago— | j j 
1,300-Ib. fat cattle | 



































1,100-lb. fat cattle . 66 
Canners and cutters . 66 
POGHETS . ..0200.20000.scrcccccvcvcsvcesesesces 66 ( 
ogs——Chicago— 
Heavy hogs 50 
Light hogs 9 
Kengihshandogpel tes teiketigedeksaccks { 
ions (smooth and rough) i0 
53 37 
79 i4 
78 42 
76 42 
43 ‘1 
85 $3 
78 5 
Quarter-blood wool—RBoston ...... 86 2 
Light cow pide —Chicago ........ 97 38 
Mill-Fee 
Cottonseed gen eo 92 $7 
Linseed _meal——Milwaukee .... 93 43 
Bran—Kansas City ...... 80 36 
Shorts—Kansas City .........0000+ 84 38 
ay— 
No .1 Cunathy——Ohieseo pesacenteel 64 9 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City ...... 57 7 
ot her Farm Products— 
Butter—Chicago ..........:ssseeeeeeees 61 49 
Red clover seed -—¢ Yhicago . 52 ) 
Timothy seed——-Chicago . 81 17 
Cotton—New York 56 0 
Eggs—Chicago ...... 55 6 
Fat hens—Chicago .........00.sese0 53! 66 
Provisions——Chicago— 
Lard u 
Ham 
Bacon 63 
o Futures—Chicago— } | 
‘orn 
BOPCOMDET occ ccceccocccccssccsases 56! 84) 6 
DPOSTIA ET ocaisecivecenvdcmsesecsesi 75| 99) 82: 44 
Oats— | | 
OTTO ike ceudhcencscssenennie | 82/124)! S¢ 
DQOUIIEE © oc encidcdccexedacessveses |} 88/120/11 
Wheat | 
September  ......ccccccosescecsces 81/109) 72 
DGCCOURDSE so. di seve cnccsssncssenes | 83/120) : 
Lard—— | 
OGG iis Soin cee cececccsisces 
Industrial Producis— . 
Coke—Connellsville 6 70 
Pig iron—-—Birmingham | ¢ t 
Copper— MGW YORK. .cscge-ccvcsse t 
Crude petroleum—-New York .....| +¢ 
eS eae | 2 
Financial— | | 
Interest, 30 te 90 day paper, | | . 
at New Yor! | | 28] 27 7 
Industrial stoc a | 751 89) 79! 38 
Railroad stoc | 1 60! 49) 20 
Public utility stocks 88) 84!) 48 





Miscellaneous Farm Product Prices 


























| £ 
a4 2 
$ | 2 
B | = 
3S | & 
a | & 
~ Chicago Produce— PGA) ons 
Butter, creamery extras ............ -22 24% 
Cheddar cheese . -13 % 13 % 
Eggs, fresh firsts 13 % | 14% 
Ducks ........ .10 09 
Fat hens . 11% 11 
Broilers -14 14 
GIO wincagseveconcaseth shncsasgiacceuacoeuse 08 10 
Other Fa . 
Quarter-blood wool—Boston ...... <n 31 
Light cow hides——Chicago -14 13 
Lard—C)hicago .......-.seeesesenes 5.80 7.85 
Red clover oe hicago 10.00 9.88 
Cotton——New York ........s-eseseeee oa ‘ 
Pork Products 
The following table gives the percentage of the 
nine-year average, 1924-1932. of pork pr s 
stored at westermr ‘markets. 
gis 3 
& - o 
a) 
ai: 5 
e - 
Hin, s 
Bi a 
aiale 
April 1 38| 62) 77 
May 1... | 43 59 ag 
June 1 -|.63| 71! 86 
July 1 1105! 90/102 
Railroad Loadings 
Figures show the pengentnes fy. the tw wees® 
ending July 8, 1933, of the 1923-1932 ten: year 
average for the corresponding week: Coal and core 
78 per cent, grain 103 per cent, livestock 6- pet 
cent, lumber 52 per cent, ore 30 per cent 


miscellaneous products 70 per cent. 


Reduced Prices 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) 
For All LIVESTOCK 
KELL LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS 
IN HOGS, STOMACH 
WORMS IN SHEEP, 
HOOKWORMS IN 

OTHER ANIMALS 











Animal Industry D 


PARKE, DAVIS % CO. 
DETROIT. atest et 
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... then 
gamble with 
cards instead 
of your hogs 


Hog raising, without the ex- 
pert advice and cooperation 
of your veterinarian, is truly 
agamble...a gamble you 
cannot afford to take, for it 
involves not only your prof- 
its, but your investment as 
well. Manyare the perils that 
beset the hog raiser—but 
your veterinarian recognizes 
and successfully combats 
symptoms and dangers of 
which untrained men are 
unaware, 


Let Your Veterinarian 
Vaccinate Your Herd 


This wonderful preventive 
measure, which has proved 
ablessing when rightly used, 
becomes a menace in un- 
skilled hands. It is as im- 
portant to know when not 
to vaccinate as it is to vacci- 
nate at the proper time. 


When necro, flu and other 
low-grade infections are 
present, vaccination becomes 
extremely hazardous. Only 
your veterinarian under- 
stands and recognizes these 
danger signals—he can tell 
when, and in addition knows 
how, to vaccinate with as- 
surance of success. The gov- 
ernment has warned allstock 
raisers to ‘‘vaccinate against 
Hog Cholera’’—but, again, 
we warn, be sure it is done 
by a veterinarian. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, IMC. 
Livestock Exchange Building 
So. Omaha, Nebraska 


ASSOCIATED 
SERUM PRODUCERS inc’ 


COMBINED FOR MUTUAL 
PROTECTION 





(3) 


gSSOCIATED — PRODUCERS, Inc. 
= &n organization of 22 leading producers 
= Dec iect is to protect the serum industry 

safeguard hog raising through the 
Proper administration of serum and virus, 


CONSULT VOUR 


LOCAL VETERINARIAN 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


Fresh From the Country 
IOWA 


Central—Story County, July 24—Hap- 
py folks in our county since plentiful 
rains fell last Friday and Saturday. 
After about two months of heat and 
drouth, crops were suffering and being 
badly cut. Oat straw very short, but 
yield some better than was expected. 


Fruit scarce. Gardens good, considering 


the weather. Potatoes poor. Lots of 
young chickens, calves and colts. Chick- 
ens 15 to 20 cents, big hens 8 cents, 
hogs $3.90, sweet cream 26 cents, ear 
corn 34 cents, oats 24 cents, eggs 10 to 
13 cents.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 
Central—Calhoun County, July 24— 


and wind storms, with 
much damage to crops, 
needed rains were wel- 
was badly lodged. 
cents, eggs 11 


Heavy rains 
some hail, did 
altho the much 
come, Corn crop 
Corn 33 cents, oats 30 
cents, cream 24 cents. Threshing start- 
ed last week. Oat crop is light and the 
yield is poor. Heavy hens 8 cents, 
light hens 6 cents, three-pound broilers 
12 cents.—H. Wm. Schon. 
North-Central—Wright 
22—We had good rains on 
and Friday nights, the first 
1—the night of the tornado. 
all in shock, and some threshing ma- 
chines have started, while most of them 
will start Monday. Oats are very thin 
and short, and the yield will be short. 
Corn looking extra good for so little 
moisture; is starting to ear real well. 
Gardens and potatoes are pretty well 
dried up. Potatoes will be a scarce 
article next winter.—Casper M. Hahn. 
Southern—Marion County, July 24— 
Have had practically no rain for forty 
days. Corn is nearly all tasseled, about 
the only exception being late upland 
planting and late planting on very dry 
soil. Threshing about 75 per cent fin- 
ished. Fall wheat yielding 20 to 40 
bushels; spring wheat 15 to 30 bushels; 
oats, 15 to 80 bushels. Straw stacks 
are small, but of good quality. Parts 
of many oat fields too short to harvest. 


County, July 
Thursday 
since July 
Oats are 


Chinch bugs have appeared in practi- 
cally all parts of the county. However, 
I believe the advanced stage of our 
crop this season will save our corn.— 
F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 24— 
Two fine rains the last two nights 
Corn looks fine. Threshing started. 
Yields about 10 to 15 bushels per acre; 
a few higher, a few lower. Not many 
new potatoes yet. Most patches look 
fine, and should vield after the rains. 
Stock generally healthy. No cholera 


Hennery brown eggs 16 cents 
according to grade. Our local 
paid 27 cents for June fat. 


reported. 
on down, 
cooperative 


Corn fluctuates close to 50 cents, oats 
38 cents, hogs around $4.20. Most fat 
cattle and hogs have gone to market.— 


KE. A. MeMillin. 
Northeastern — Winneshiek County, 


July 24—We had nice rains July 22 and 
23, which broke the ‘drouth, Oats are 
a very short crop; fair quality, but short 
straw. The grubs have been very hard 
on a lot of corn; otherwise, the corn 
looks fine. Most of it has tasseled. 
Pastures very poor. Butterfat 24 cents, 


eggs 12 cents.—Orlando C. Scholl. 
NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 
°6—Since our four good rains this 
month, everything is doing well. Pota- 


as well as al! 
wheat yield was 
cent of normal. Oats 
failure; three bushels 
best yield I heard of 


toes will be a short 
garden stuff. The 
from 40 to 75 per 
nearly a complete 
per acre was the 


crop, 


Threshing just about done. Pastures 
and meadows growing now. Will be a 
lot of alfalfa seed her and another 
good crop of hay. All feed will be a 
short crop.—Charles M. Turner. 
MISSOURI 
Northeastern—Knox County, July 21— 
Threshing delayed by haying. Too dry 
to prepare ground for seeding. Consid- 
erable timothy cut for seed, Lots of 


oats were mowed; badly damaged by 
chinch bugs. Some have turned stock 
into the oat fields. Will be some grapes 
and apples. No large varieties of pears, 






but some small varieties. Eggs 12 cents, 
cream 25 cents, heavy 
Leghorn broilers 10 cents, 


9 cents, 5 cents.—M. 


broilers 12 cents, 
and 
B. Sherwood, 


hens 6 
geese 


CLUB CALF SALE AT DES MOINES 
The Marketing 


Towa Livestock Cor- 


poration, Des Moines, will have charge 
of the Boys’ Four-H Calf Club Sale this 
year, at the Talbott & Dutcher yards, 


Moines, 
before the 
State Fai 


Thursday, August 24, 
beef heifer show at 

This will afford 
that are 


in Des 
the day 
the Iowa 
an opportunity for unties 
making an exhibit at the fair to bring 
the calves that are not used in the show 
group to this and complete their 
marketing at very little expense 

Last year, the was conducted as 
an experiment by agricultural com- 


sale, 


saie 


the 


mittee of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce and the Polk County Farm 
Bureau, as a plan to provide a market 


calves that were not selected 
State Fair. With limited 
worst storm of the 


for the 
for the Towa 
publicity, and in the 


year, 75 head were sold at prices that 
compared favorably with other calf 
sales and terminal markets, 
Individuals or county agents inter- 
ested in a Four-H Calf Club Sale should 
communicate with the Iowa Livestock 
Marketing Corporation, 616 Valley Na- 
tional Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 





AND [OWA HOMESTEAD 


355—19 


New 2-row Corn Picker 

















LOW 
PRICE 








NOW... you 
can afford one 





yee corn by hand is tough on hands 
and back. It is costly, too. It doesn’t pay 
when you can get this Case Model ‘‘O’’ 
Corn Picker at a surprisingly low cost, and 
greatly reduce your picking time and costs. 

This is the simplest 2-row corn picker 
built. Both picking and husking are done 
by one set of combination rolls. There are 
fewer gears and bearings. Light weight. 
Light draft. Picks more acres. Handles 
heavy crops. New self-supporting one- 
man wagon hitch makes it easy to change 
wagons. Giant cleaning fan blows out all 
the loose trash and gives you a cleaner 


Modern 


jam Machines 





load of corn. 
take-off shaft of any 3 or 4 wheel tractor 
because of adjustable offset hitch. 


price, 
ease of operation and long life—you get 
more for your money 


Can be driven from power 


Any way you consider a corn picker— 
amount and quality of work done, 


in this machine. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 
J. I. CASE CO., Dept. H-93 














HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale 


Percheron stallion two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Oxford breeding ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 


Iowa State College 


Ames, Iowa 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


___HEREFORDS 
25 HEREFORD BULLS 


Choice bulls, desirable type, 12 to 16 months old. 
PRINCE DOMINO and BRA v at) ANCHARD 65th 
breeding. One tried Tt eemanale All priced rea 
sonably. Farm one mile west town just north Lin- 
coln Highway Secor pr ke Bro wn, Mechanicsville, la 

HEREFORD BULLS 
\ Dark red, nicely m™m arked good heads, 


























Racine, Wisconsin 
Send me, without obligation, folder telling of low 
picking cost experiences with the Model**O’’Corn Picker. 
Name. a 
Address. Sise of Fi 
For FISTULA and 
POLL-EVIL 
Improves general con- 
dition. Humane. No 
caustic or cutting. 


Leaves no scar or stiff- 

ness. Est. 1895. Price 

by mail, 75c. 

Geo. N. Clouse & Co. 
Mfg. Chemists 
Geneseo, Il. 





ere 

PEERLESS 
years. The 
and Clay 
Bulls, 2 to 12 m« 


“ows and bre« 
Collie puppies 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


om Belle e Corn n herds of Milk 
ing Shorthorns. Breeders for 40 
choicest American and Imported Bates 
breeding with excellent milking ancestry 
nths old. A few choice tried young 
heifers Prices reasonable hite 
John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa 





immediate 


Jersey 


TAMWORTHS 


~ TAMWORTH FALL 
BOARS 


Well grown, double treated, ready for 
duty Prompt shipment. 
few open gilts One pure bred 
bull calf. C. T. A. record of dam, 
as two-year-old 


Also a 


445 lbs. 


President |J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa 





heavy bone, well rown, ig able 

ages Prince Domino nin 

Bright Stanway and. Beau 

breeding, $50 to $7 

FRED CHANDLE R. Chariton, lowa | 
HOLSTEINS 


_ Holsteins: 





LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 

Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

The tast pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday 
morning, the week previous, ten days 
in advance of date of issue. Forms 
for our next issue, August 19, close on 
Wednesday morning, August 9. 





WE HAVE SEVERAL YOUNG | B ULLS for sale, 
sired by outstanding sire f v rin vinn 

His dam has %30.3 pounds tter 

with average test of 4 The da 

have geod c A. Fecor t Accre 1 1 f 

wat buy « ri se bulls 

SEVE N SP aH ING Ss ¥ ARM P. H. Naber, Mer 

Muscatine Towa 











cow 
make a profit for corn 





The type ~ wes -purpose 
that will 


West 





J. E. 


Milking Shorthorn 


(At E. O. Wagner Farm Five Miles 
east of Town, Just Off No. 


belt farmers. 
On account of serious hail storm destroying crops, Mr. Wagner will disperse 18 
head of his choice cattle. To make a larger offering entries have been selected 
from the well-known herds of Louis Lehman & Sons, Elgin, lowa; J. FE. Frave ‘|, 
Cresco, Iowa; W. C. Davies, ¢ ‘hester, Iowa; H. W. G. Folkerts, Scotch Grove 
Iowa, and Glen A. Ladwig, Fredericksburg, Iowa. 

40 HEAD 
Ten desirable bulls ready for service, 19 bred cows d heifers with excellent 
records, 11 choice open heifers. An outstanding offering from good herds, Rich 
breeding, individual merit and records of performance. Come! Buy at your own 
price. Catalog on request. Address either. 


E. O. Wagner, Elgin, Ia., or B. J. Baumgartner, Elgin, Ia. 


Halsey, 


Auction 


North- 
18) 


Union, lowa, Aug. 18 


Fieldman 








(Public Auction, Strand Yards Adjoining Town. 


5 and No. 





1600 
HRAD 








SALE RAIN OR SHINE, STA 








Desirable geod quality western feeding cattle 
Guaranteed weights wi e given sale day This is 
TERMS——Two discov for casn. 





per 
Those desiring 


Stocker and Feeder Cattle .. 


North of Mason City, 130 Miles ~ tn of Des Moines on Highways No. 
6 


MANLY, IOWA <i 


Thursday, September 7th 






credit yvuld make applicati 
OSWALD STRAND 

Railroads Rock Island, Great Western and M. & 

Auctioneers: Wm Murp y. Dorsey, Sheimo and Pe 
Clerk, Northwest Bank, Mason @ity, lowa J. BE. 3 


Location 10 Miles 4 


RTS 12 O'CLOCK NOON 





They are Herefords, Angus 
ood year feed. Cor t at 
en months ext ed to 


n before sale day. 


MANLY, IOWA 


St. L 
ytter 


jaisey, Fieldman 























When writing to advertisers, will 


you please mention this paper? 
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oe PoNTIAC—WORLD’S LARGEST 
S BUILDER OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


~® 


A General Motors Value 


Ask your dealer for a copy 

of the booklet, “What do 

you mean—Balanced 
Value.” It is free. 

















The 4-door Sedan, $695, f. 0. b. Pontiac 


Special equipment extra 


America EXAMINED IT ¢ America DROVE IT 
America IS BUYING IT 


Phsaneat if ever, has a new car met with such 
a hearty reception as has the new Pontiac 
Economy Straight Eight. It seemed as if all 
America had been waiting for this big, new, low- 
priced car to bring Straight Eight power, smooth- 
ness and economy into the low-price field. 


Thousands came...saw... examined... and 
drove the new Pontiac. They admired its long, 
low, sweeping lines... smart styling... usually 
associated with far higher priced cars. They 
were amazed at the roomy comfort of the Body 
by Fisher, and were delighted with Fisher Con- 
trolled Ventilation. 


They found it difficult to believe that so big 
and fine a car could be so economical, and sell 
for as little as $585 and up, f. o. b. Pontiac. 


Owners will tell you that Pontiac gives 15 
miles or more to the gallon. 


By July 4th of this year, the public bought 
more Pontiacs than during all of 1932! Pontiac 
soon outsold every other car in its price range. 


And they’re still buying! Of course you want 
to drive a Pontiac yourself. That’s the only way 
you can know that Pontiac really is the car that 
thousands of enthusiastic owners say it is. 


And since it is that kind of car... it’s the 
kind of car for you, too. 


So call at your Pontiac dealer’s ... step into 
the Pontiac that is ready and waiting for you... 
and get the thrill of driving a beautiful, big, 
roomy Straight Eight that costs so little to buy— 
and so little to operate. 


Visit the General Motors Building, Century of Progress 


PONTIAC 


AND UP F.0.8. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 





